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Everest,  Lieutenant  Colonel  G. 

Frith,  Esq.  R.  G.  W.  R . 

Forbes,  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  N.  (C.  B.) 
Fitzgerald,  Major  W.  R. 

Grant,  Honorable  Sir  J.  P.,  (KL) 
Grant,  Esq.  W.  P. 

Grant,  Esq.  J.  W. 

Gladstone,  Esq.  M. 

Goodwyn,  Captain  H. 

Hannay,  Captain  F.  S. 

Hayes,  Lieutenant  F . 

Heatley,  Esq.  S.  G.  T. 


Peel,  Honorable  Sir  L.,  (Kt.) 
Phayre,  Lieutenant  A. 
Piddington,  Esq.  H. 

Pratt,  Rev.  J.  H . 

Prinsep,  Esq.  C.  R. 

Prosono  Coomar  Tagore,  Baboo 


ibison,  Esq.  C.  K. 
yan,  Esq.  E.  B. 
avenshaw,  Esq.  E.  CL 
awlinson,  Major  H.  C. 
ustomjee  Cowasjee,  Esq. 

adhakanth  Deb,  Behadoor,  Rajah 
amgopal  Ghose,  Baboo 
amcomul  Sen,  Baboo 
amanath  Tagore,  Baboo 


Ill 


Sanders,  Major  E.  (C.  B.) 

Sleeman,  Major  W.  H. 

Stacy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  li. 
Seton,  Honorable  Sir  H.  W.,  (Kt.) 
Stirling,  Esq.  E.  H. 

Shortrede,  Captain  R. 

Spilsbury,  Esq.  G.  G. 

Strong,  F.  P.  Esq. 

Sutherland,  J.  C.  C.  Esq. 

Storm,  Esq.  W. 

Sut  Churn  Ghosal,  Behadoor,  Rajah 
St.  Pourqain,  Esq.  J. 

Taylor,  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  M. 
Thomason,  Esq.  J. 


Tickell,  Li^tenant  S.  R. 

Torrens,  Esq.  J.  S. 

Torrens,  Esq.  H. 

Trevor,  Esq.  C.  B. 

Walker,  Esq.  H. 

Wade,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  C.  M. 
Wallis,  Rev.  A. 

Willis,  Esq.  Jos. 

Withers,  Rev.  G.  U. 

Wilcox,  Major  R. 

White,  Major  M.  G. 

Winchester,  Rev.  W. 

Young,  Lieutenant  C.  B. 
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A Vocabulary  of  the  Scindee  Language.  By  Capt.  J.  B.  Eastwick, 
Assistant  Political  Agent , Upper  Scinde.  From  the  Political  Se- 
cretariat of  the  Government  of  India. 

It  is  some  months  ago  since  we  were  favoured  by  the  Government  of 
India  with  the  copious  Vocabulary  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  article ; and  it  would  have  earlier  been  sent  to  press  had  we 
not  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  learned  associate  Dr.  Hseberlin,  from 
whom  we  hoped  to  have  obtained  some  philological  remarks  upon  this 
curious  dialect,  which  seems  to  form  the  link  between  the  languages  of 
Western  India,  and  those  to  the  North-West  and  West  of  it.  In  this 
hope  we  have  however  unfortunately  been  disappointed,  Dr.  Haeberlin’s 
ill  health  obliging  him  to  quit  Calcutta  for  a time;  and  political  events 
rendering  the  publication  of  the  Vocabulary  now  of  urgency,  we  have 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  MSS.  from  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Haeberlin’s  agent,  and  hurrying  it  through  the  press.  We  should  also 
state,  in  justice  to  Captain  Eastwick’s  invaluable  labours,  that  in  the 
MSS.  each  Scindee  word  is  also  written  down  in  the  native  character;* 
but  having  no  fount  of  types  of  this,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
what  would  otherwise  have  rendered  it  so  much  more  complete.  As  it 
now  stands,  however,  it  is  a noble  foundation  for  a complete  Dictionary 
of  the  language,  and  with  Mr.  Wathen’s  Grammar  of  the  Scinde 
Language,  of  which  a notice  will  be  found  at  p.  347,  vol.  VI.  of  our  Jour- 
nal, and  Lieut.  Leech’s  Epitome  of  the  Brahooi  and  Baloochi  Languages, 
is  another  monument  of  those  patient  labours  by  which  Englishmen  have 
so  honorably  aided  to  build  up  and  to  consolidate  the  influence  and 
power  of  their  country  in  the  East,  while  they  advance  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  the  interests  of  humanity. — H.  P. 

* Apparently  a mixture  of  Guzerattee,  Tamul,  and  Malayalim  (?)  or  a corrupted 
Marwari,  says  Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep. 
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NAMES  OF  DIFFERENT  ARTIFICERS  AND  THEIR  IMPLEMENTS. 


English  and  Sifldee. 


Carpenter’ s Tools. 


Adze 

wahlo. 

Auger 

sarahee. 

Adze,  2nd 

adee. 

Bevel 

goona. 

Bricklayer’s  ham- 

mer 

tesho. 

Compasses 

pargar. 

Chalk  line 

rango. 

Tile 

kanaho. 

3-Cornered  do. 

sohano. 

Guage 

khatkash. 

Hand  saw 

karahee. 

Hatchet 

kuharo. 

Oilstone 

rohee. 

Plane 

rando. 

Rabbiting  plane 

jaree  rando. 

Plummet 

shal. 

Mortice  chisel 

rambho. 

Small  do. 

rambhee. 

Large  rabbiting 
plane 

darajo. 

Smaller  do. 

maicho. 

Smallest  sort  of  do. 

peshro. 

Saw 

kart. 

Smallest  hand  saw  jabano. 
Trowel,  or  rather  jehband'. 
A flat  piece  of 
wood  for  plaster- 
ing ' tunko. 

Largest  sort  of  do.  daskhatt. 


Potter’s  Tools. 

Cutting  string  wijho. 

Flattener  tapnee. 

Ditto  kanero  adare- 

Wheel  chak 


Auger 
Bow 
Chisel 
Do.  small 
Gouge 
Point 
Kappets 
Best 


Turner’s  Implements. 


bhrimo. 

kamanjah. 

rambh. 

rambhee. 

nahee. 

bharakee. 

jandree. 

seerahee. 


Cotton  Spinner’s  Implements 
Loom  hastree. 

Comb  of  do.  phanee. 

Wire  of  do.  saraee. 

f inanee. 

I adlakkee. 

| ra9see. 

Parts  of  the  Loom  ^ kalee. 

naree. 

| bhirnee. 

. L khirkee. 


English  and  Sindee. 


Cotton  Spinner’s  Implements. — 
( continued. ) 

Brush  seeree. 


Reel 

bhanyanee. 

Roller 

taro. 

Top  of  comb 

rachh. 

Shuttle 

naro. 

Treddle 

chapree. 

Part  of  do. 

paisar. 

Lever 

phirnee. 

Goldsmith’s  Tools. 

Anvil 

saudan. 

Anvil  block 

adee. 

Blowpipe 

dawnee. 

Brush 

waruchee. 

Crucible 

katoree. 

Large  brush 

patranee. 

Coal  chisel 

chhenee. 

File 

rawatee. 

Forceps 

chath. 

Hammer 

matriko. 

Small  do. 

chorasu. 

Ladle 

rajo. 

Mould 

top. 

Pincers 

anbur. 

Punch 

sumbh. 

Shears 

kat. 

Tongs 

saraj. 

Shoemaker’s  Tools. 

Awl  for  cloth 

khawndee. 

Awl  for  leather 

ar. 

Lap  stone 

rohee. 

Mallet 

moongra. 

Rubber 

kewar. 

Plank 

takhto. 

F rame 

kalib. 

Shoemaker’s  knife 

ram  bee. 

Cutler's  Tools. 

Adze 

wahlo. 

Gouge 

nahee. 

Cutler’s  grindstone 

siranee. 

Knife 

rambhee. 

Burnisher 

karee. 

Hand  saw 

karahee. 

Oil  vessel  for  po- 

lishing 

tilandee. 

Pumice  stone 

karand. 

VV  ood  for  do. 

kapatee. 

Scraper 

rando. 

Powderer 

mooee. 

Carder  of  Cotton. 

Pestle 

taro. 

Roller 

panatee. 

Bow  of  carder 

dawnee. 

* Carpenters  do  all  the  Bricklayer's  work  in  Sinde,  or  rather  the  two  Trades  are  united  in  one 
person  always. 
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English  and  Sindee. 


Carder  of  Cotton. — ( Continued.) 
Catgut  nar. 

Carder  pinyaree. 


Bookbinder. 


Laps  tone 

rohee. 

Rubber  of  wood 

mungro. 

Compasses 

pal  gar. 

Stamp  for  flowers 

sarnbho. 

Iron  ruler 

khat  kash. 

Press 

shikanjtj. 

Rubber  of  stone 

mohro. 

Knife 

kat. 

Polisher,  (wood) 

with  vermilion  die  khewar. 

Brass  pen  formark- 

■ng 

kalam  jalwalee. 

Blucksmith. 

Anvil 

sandan. 

Sledge  hammer 

wadan. 

Hand  do. 

matriko. 

Tongs 

ubhra. 

Pointed  anvil 

mekh  sandan. 

File 

rawatee. 

Punch 

chhenee. 

Large  tongs 

oobhr  waddo. 

Auger 

sarahee. 

Borer  which  forms 

the  barrel 

burko. 

Pointed  do. 

bbrimo. 

Wooden  rest 

charkhee. 

Press 

sikanjo. 

N ut  of  do. 

dedee  and  lakhto. 

Screw 

pech. 

Wooden  anvil 

adee. 

File 

ueemgarda. 

Punch 

sumbh. 

Large  bellows 

khalee  dhawaujee 

Poker 

anguro. 

Nose  of  bellows 

beeoo. 

Cornice-maker,— Kamangar. 

Needle 

suo. 

Lever 

chilmurdo. 

Hair  brush 

mooee  kalam. 

Bracelet-maker, — Churangar. 


Lathe 

Rest 

Bow 

Chisel 

Chisel 

Point 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grindstone 

Point 

Stock 


jantr  sukhalajo. 
sand. 

sakhal  lohajo. 

kaman. 

karbana. 

pat  mahtano. 

borakee. 

cheeran 

singaree. 

seran. 

naho.  * 
manjee. 


English  and  Sindee. 


Coppersmith , * — Misgar. 
Hammer  wadan. 

Shears  kat. 

Tongs  ainbooree. 

Poker  angooree. 

Brasier*  thantaru. 

* Same  as  the  above. 


Parts  of  the  Spinning  Wheel., — Suman 
antrjo. 

manjee. 


Foot 
Legs 
Upright 
Winch 
Axle 
Spokes 
Axle  tree 
Distaff  rest 
Distaff 
Thread 

Cotton  round  the 
distaff 
Shoulder 


Black  pepper 

Colocynth 

Myrrh 

W adf  roomee 

Scammony 

Ginger 

Henbane  seed 
Euphorbium 
Parsley 
Sweet  basil 
Hyacinth 


Galangal 
Zedoarv 
Thorn  apple 
Zedoary 
Satyrion 
Marsh  mallows 
Mehilot 
Sweet  cane 
Cassia 
Fumitory 
Mustard 
Wood 

Wild  spikenard 
A cathartic  root 
A Boq  rush 
Aniseed 
Beanpods 
Wood  of  aloes 
Rue 

Indian  spikenard 
Myrabolan 
Belleric  myrabolan 
Dried  grapes 
Rind  of  myrabolan 


jangh. 
moona. 
makree. 
latan. 
taree. 
g'lj- 

chamotee. 

trak. 

dor. 

peer. 

gareoo. 


mirch. 
truhajee  gar. 
gugur. 
wadt  roomee. 
mahmoodah. 
soonth. 

jani  khorasanee. 
kheer  kowarjo. 
garfu. 

naug  kaisar. 
mur. 

jalwataree. 

nagar  moonth. 

kafoor  kachree. 

dhatoora.  chareoo. 

j ad  war. 

salibh. 

bij  khairajo. 

agar. 

taj. 

cbatrak. 

sindoleon. 

ahur 

datoro. 

sitawar. 

trakara. 

treej . 

katoela. 

wadf. 

doop  sangara. 
agar. 

kinee  bootee, 
kamal  patr. 
awrah. 
baherah. 
drakh  karee. 
wawgang. 
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English  and  Sindee. 


English  and  Sindee. 


Sesame 

Liquorice,  (the 
juice) 

Capers 

Silk 

Orange 

Barberries 

Cardamoms,  large 

Do.  small 

Kosin 

Melissa 

Ruby 

Red  coral 

Pearl 

Seed  of  ash  tree 

Musk 

Water  lily 

Bole  ammoniac 

Testicles  of  the 

Cubebs  (beaver 

Tin 

Fumitory 

Cocoanut  [leaves 
Juice  of  neem 
Lawsonia  inermis 
Saffron 
Poppy  seed 
Juniper 

Ashes  of  bamboo 
Wild  sorrel 
Tulsee 
Red  rose 
Beetlenut 
Worm  seed  plant 
Melon  seed 
N ut-like  pistachio 
Liquorice 
Cucumber 
Long  pepper 
Cypress  root 
Fruit  of  tamarisk 
Oak  apple 
Pomegranate 
Saffron 
Gum  arabic 
Poppy 
Coral  root 
Amber 

Dragons’  blood 

White  sandal  wood 
Red  do. 

Oyster  shell 


kalamchee. 
sheeri  mitthee  kat- 
tee. 

karwalee. 
pat. 

sangtaree. 
zariskh. 
wadda  phota. 
nandra  phota. 
pareah. 
balango. 
chunee. 
goonata. 
mootee. 
andayee. 
khastooree. 
gul  koonajee. 
songeru. 
khasiya  ludra. 
kabali  cheenee. 
kalaee. 
peeta  pipar. 
nariyal. 
raswal. 
mendee. 
bakhru. 
khas  khas 
ahoober 
bhains  lochan. 
chuko. 
langajo  bij. 
gul-i-gulab. 
suparee.- 
kaudo. 
gedarejo  bij. 
narzah. 
mittee  kuthee. 


pepree. 

lesoorah. 

sakar. 

mawa. 

daru. 

kaisar. 

khor. 

dodeejee  khal. 
par  marjan. 
kapur. 

paho  surkajee. 
bekh  morah. 
sirkhand. 
ratanan. 
sipee. 


Pomegranate  How- 
Gum  lac  [ers 

Tamarind 
Ber 

Dog’s  bane 

Honey 

Nutmeg 

Cinnamon 

Nightshade 

Leaf  of  do. 

Ceruse  [lentil 

Stone,  shaped  like  a 
Juniper  berries 
Pomegranate  leaves 
Asparagus 
N itre 

Senna  of  Mecca 
Linseed 

Armenian  grain 

Marjoram 

Cherry 

Costus 

Pumpkin 

Southernwood 

Anise 

Betony 

Burnt  brick 

Mint 

Yellow  myrabolan 

Do.  black 

Sarcocolla 

Scuttle  bone 

Hemp 

liapeseed 

Nettleseed 

Spinage 

India  thorn 

Fenugreek 

Clove 

Extract  of  oil 
Nosesmart 
Hemp  seed 
Bastard  saffron 
Trefoil 
Wild  carrot 
Sorrel 
Wild  rue 
Damascene  plumb 
White  dog  rose 
Red  do. 

Coriander  seed 
Chinese  rhubarb 


gul  darujee. 
lakh. 

gidamree. 
zizyphus  jujuba. 
chhimkanee. 
makhee. 
jafar. 

khal  dalcheenee- 
peru.  [jee. 

kawal. 
safeta. 

damra  pahan. 
waund. 
daroo  pan. 
nang  dawau. 
jau  khar. 

Sana  makajee. 

bekh  kahojee. 

mahlat. 

paneer. 

jamalgoto. 

kath  kathia. 

kadu. 

boee  madeena. 


sooa. 

bakaren. 

guhat. 

phudana. 

narir. 

harir  kara. 

guna. 

samundr  pheen. 

bhang. 

sir. 

ootawgan. 

jefangar. 

dramaha. 

matheejo  bij. 

lawang. 

waru. 

sheer  sirijee. 

ahroo. 

bhang. 

pawara. 

bij  shambajee. 

gajar  khorasanee. 

sag. 

harmal. 

alu  bhokbara. 

bahman  acho. 

bahman  garho. 

dana. 

rewand  cheenee. 
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Report  on  Upper  Sindh  and  the  Eastern  portion  of  Cutchee,  with 
a Memorandum  on  the  Beloochee  and  other  Tribes  of  Upper  Scinde 
and  Cutchee,  and  a map  of  part  of  the  Country  referred  to.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  Postans,  Assistant  Political  Agent.  From  the  Poli- 
tical Secretariat  of  the  Government  of  India. 

1st.  “ Upper,”  known  in  the  language  of  the  country  as  Sirra,  or 


of  country  tributary  to  the  Khyrpoor  and  Hyderabad  chiefs  on  the 
plain  of  the  Indus,  east  and  west,  between  these  places  (Sehwan  and 
Bukkur).  Our  political  division  of  Upper  Sindh,  however,  is  of  a 
much  more  limited  extent,  and  includes  only  the  Khyrpoor  posses- 
sions, and  the  lands  and  revenues  derivable  by  the  Hyderabad 
Ameers  from  {Shikarpore  and  its  dependencies.  To  this  division  I 
shall  confine  my  observations. 

2nd.  Khyrpoor,  the  capital  of  the  chiefs  of  that  branch  of  the  Talpor 
family,  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Indus,  about  sixteen 
miles  south-east  from  Roree,  (the  ancient  Hindoo  capital  of  Sindh,) 
and  about  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  a direct  line.  The  territory 
tributary  to  the  Khyrpoor  family  extends  to  the  north  to  Sub- 
zulkotee ; south  to  Mittanie,  (on  the  river) ; eastward  of  the  river  to 
Shahgur,  belonging  to  the  Dejee  chief,  Alii  Moorad ; and  westward  of 
the  river  to  Tull,  capital  of  the  Beloochee  Purgunnah  of  Boordekur, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Brushooree  desert,  which  separates  Upper  Sindh 
from  Cutchee.  The  possessions  of  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  in  Up- 
per Sindh  dependent  upon  the  populous  and  important  town  of  Shi- 
karpoor,  extend  to  about  eight  miles  west  of  that  town  to  Asseem- 
ghurry  ; east  to  about  six  miles,  (Khanpore) ; south  to  about  eight  miles 
(Lukkee) ; north  to  Rajhan  and  Mobarickpur. 

3rd.  The  soil  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  country  above 
mentioned,  may  be  generally  described  as  a rich  alluvial,  alternating 
occasionally  with  loose  sand,  rich  and  highly  favorable  for  cultivation  ; 
the  whole  is  within  the  influence  of  the  inundations  of  the  river  In- 
dus, which  commence  to  be  available  for  purposes  of  cultivation  in 
April  and  May,  and  cease  in  September  or  October.  The  land  when 
cultivated  is  unusually  productive,  but  owing  to  a scanty  population, 


Kxtent,  Soil  and 
General  Appear- 
ance. 


the  northern  division  of  Sindh,  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend from  Sehwan  on  the  south,  to  Bukkur  and 
Roree  northward,  and  to  include  the  whole  tract 
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and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  a comparatively  small 
portion  is  brought  under  tillage,  and  the  inundations  are  allowed  to 
flow  through  immense  tracts  of  country,  without  being  rendered 
available  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

4th.  In  the  Khyrpoor  territories  eastward  of  the  river,  of  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  the  soil,  indigo  is  the  most  valuable,  and  in  some 
parts,  of  a description  superior  to  that  of  Bhawulpore  and  the  Punjab. 
The  staple  productions  of  Upper  Sindh,  however,  are  sugar-cane,  (near 
the  river,)  jowaree,  wheat,  barley,  moong,  gram,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sirshuf,  (mustard  seed,)  rice,  badjree,  and  the  other  grains  common  to 
India.  In  the  vicinity  of  Shikarpoor,  the  poppy  is  extensively  culti- 
vated ; wheat  is  the  great  rubbee  or  spring,  and  jowaree  and  rice  the 
khurreef,  or  autumnal  crops.  Cultivation  commences  in  April  and 
May  by  means  of  the  inundations,  and  the  crops  are  reaped  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  The  wheat,  or  rubbee  crops  are  raised  by  irri- 
gation from  wells,  or  bunds,  formed  from  the  inundations.  The  soil 
of  Upper  Sindh,  (as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  both  divisions  of 
that  country,)  is  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  a thick 
incrustation  of  salt  is  every  where  observable  on  its  surface.  Salt- 
petre is  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  Sindh  is  noted  for  its  pow- 
der. I shall  conclude  the  above  brief  remarks  on  the  soil  and  culti- 
vation of  Upper  Sindh  by  observing,  that  this  tract  of  country  is 
favored  beyond  most  others,  with  extraordinary  natural  capabilities, 
and  that  causes  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  would 
appear  alone  to  prevent  its  being  thickly  populated,  and  for  its  given 
space,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  the  East. 

5th.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  an  uninterrupted 
flat,  its  uniformity  in  this  respect  being  only  broken  by  a low  range 
of  limestone  hills  through  which  the  river  flows  at  Sukkurand  Roree; 
these  extend  to  some  distance  towards  Khyrpoor  on  the  eastern  side; 
but  for  a short  distance  from  Sukkur,  on  the  eastern  bank  where 
cultivation  does  not  obtain,  the  soil  is  covered  with  a thick  low  jungle 
of  the  tamarisk  bush  and  baubul  and  camel  thorns.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Roree  and  Shikarpoor,  are  some  rich  gardens,  and  the  mangoe, 
date,  acacia,  neem,  mulberry,*  and  pepul  trees  obtain  great  size  and 
perfection  ; but  expect  at  these  places,  a tolerably  sized  jungle  tree 

* There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  silk  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  this 
country. 
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is  rarely  met  with  to  break  the  monotony  of  a complete  level, 
and  universally  low  tamarisk  jungle.  The  whole  country  is  inter- 
sected with  canals  and  water-courses,  and  many  portions  during  the 
height  of  the  inundations  are  for  mile3  completely  under  water.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shikarpoor,  and  the 
intermediate  tract  between  it  and  Sukkur,  the  river  having  of  late 
years  shewn  an  inclination  to  the  western,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
lands  and  revenue  of  the  Khyrpoor  possessions  on  the  eastern,  side. 

6th.  I have  before  observed,  that  Upper  Sindh  is  thinly  populated, 
towns  and  villages  are  scantily  sprinkled  over  the  country.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  important  in  the  whole  of  Sindh,  for  its  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  trade,  is  Shikarpoor,  situated  at  a distance  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles  N.  W.  from  Sukkur  ; its  general  appearance  is  like 
that  of  all  others  in  Upper  Sindh,  filthy  and  ill  built,  its  walls  in  total 
disrepair,  and  surrounded  by  large  stagnant  pools  of  water;  it  is  re- 
deemed, however,  by  its  gardens.  The  population  of  Shikarpoor  by  a 
late  census  may  be  about  30,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  Hindoos.  All 
the  trade  and  banking  transactions  for  which  Shikarpoor  is  noted  all 
over  India  and  Central  Asia,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
enjoy  an  unusual  degree  of  toleration,  afid  have  obtained  an  influence 
which  the  policy  of  the  rulers  dictates  should  not  be  disturbed. 
Khyrpoor  is  a paltry  ill-built  town,  possessing  few  claims  to  notice  as 
a place  of  trade  or  wealth,  and  only  important  as  the  residence  of  the 
chiefs,  Meer  Roostam  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Meer  Alii 
Moorad,  his  brother,  has  his  stronghold  at  “ Dejee  Kha  Kote.”  Roree 
retains  some  of  the  remains  of  its  former  wealth,  and  from  its  position 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  river,  has  an  exterior  of  respectability, 
little  according  with  its  interior  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  Suk- 
kur may  be  said  to  be  a ruined  and  deserted  town,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  both  of  these  places  will  daily  acquire  greater  importance, 
from  our  influence  on  the  trade  of  the  river  Indus,  and  the  countries 
on  its  banks.  Beyond  the  above,  there  are  at  present  no  towns  which 
may  be  classed  as  of  any  size  or  importance  in  Upper  Sindh.  In  cer- 
tain divisions  of  the  country  under  a Beloochee  zemeendaree,  a small 
mud  fort  generally  forms  the  residence  of  the  chief,  and  capital  of  the 
tribe.  The  villages  are  a collection  of  mud  huts,  with  a flat  roof;  the 
out-houses  are  formed  of  reed  mats,  and  in  many  villages  the  dwell- 
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ings  are  entirely  of  the  latter,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate 
rendering  them  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  ; a small 
mud  torcer  is  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  forming 
a sort  of  stronghold,  and  few  patches  of  cultivation  are  without  the 
same  refuge  for  the  husbandman.  There  is  little  in  the  appearance 
of  the  towns  or  villages  of  Upper  Sindh,  to  impress  the  observer  with 
a favorable  opinion  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  air  of  comfort  and  security,  to  be  met 
with  in  other  provinces  and  countries,  far  less  favoured  with  natural 
advantages  than  Upper  Sindh. 

No.  2. 

1st.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  division  of  Upper  Sindh,  to  which 
this  memorandum  is  limited  ; the  two  great  canals 

Rivers  and  Lakes. 

which  form  outlets  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  are 
first  the  “ Sindh,”  which  has  its  mouth  a few  miles  above  Sukkur, 
and  passes  within  a mile  of  Shikarpoor,  proceeding  towards  Larkhana. 
This  canal  is  the  great  means  of  irrigation  to  a large  extent  of  country 
between  Shikarpoor  and  the  river,  and  of  immediate  value  to  that 
town  in  providing  inland  navigation  for  much  of  its  trade  during 
seven  months  of  the  year;  it  has  been  neglected,  however,  though  a 
small  outlay  would  increase  its  value  and  importance  to  the  revenue; 
as  well  as  add  to  the  resources  of  trade  and  cultivation. 

2nd.  The  “ Bijaree”  nullah,  has  its  mouth  in  the  Beloochee  per- 
gunnah  of  the  Khyrpoor  territories  westward  of  the  Indus,  known  as 
“ Boordekur,”  about  twenty  miles  higher  up  than  the  Sindh,  and 
waters  a great  extent  of  country  passing  through  the  above  pergunnah, 
and  that  of  Koopore  as  far  as  Kajhan  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  In- 
numerable smaller  canals  are  led  from  the  two  above  mentioned,  such 
as  the  “ Noorwah,”  “ Murwah,”  “ Ruswar,”  &c. 

3rd.  There  are  no  tanks  in  Upper  Sindh,  though  it  is  unnecessary 
to  observe,  that  they  might  easily  be  constructed,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  during  the  dry  season,  i.  e.  from  October  to 
March.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  obtain  a scanty  supply  of 
water  from  temporary  wells  dug  in  the  beds  of  nullahs,  a well  of 
masonry  and  natural  springs  being  seen  but  rarely,  except  in  the 
larger  towns. 
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No.  3. 

In  Upper  Sindh,  there  are  no  periodical  rains,  and  its  year  would 

therefore  appear  to  have  only  two  seasons ; viz.  the 

Climate. 

hot  and  cold.  The  natives  of  the  country,  however, 
divide  it  into  three;  viz.  Bahar  (or  spring,)  Tabistan  (hot  season,) 
and  Zemistan,  (cold  season,)  and  strictly  speaking,  it  may,  from  its 
latitude,  be  thus  divided.  The  spring  is  of  very  short  duration,  for  the 
cold  up  to  the  end  of  February  is  often  very  great,  whilst  the  heat 
from  the  commencement  to  the  middle  of  March,  is  little  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  three  following  months,  and  the  period  of  a temperate  cli- 
mate therefore  between  the  extremes  of  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  is  very 
brief.  The  hot  season  may  be  said  to  commence  from  the  middle  of 
March,  and  continues  generally  without  intermission  until  the  end  of 
August,  or  middle  of  September.  Storms  of  thunder  with  rain  oc- 
casionally occur  in  June  or  July,  affording  a temporary  cessation  from 
the  intense  heat ; but  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 
A curious  phenomenon  is  observable  in  this  country  on  the  setting  in 
of  one  of  these  storms,  it  being  always  preceded  for  two  or  three  days 
by  a close  atmosphere,  loaded  with  a fine  description  of  sand,  giving 
the  effect  of  a thick  fog;  but  immediately  previous  to  the  bursting  of 
a storm,  the  air  is  literally  darkened  by  immense  volumes  of  sand, 
driven  in  black  masses  before  the  wind,  obscuring  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country.  These  sand  storms  are  the  natural  effects  of  the  desert 
tracts  surrounding  Upper  Sindh,  over  which  no  violent  wind  can  pass 
without  raising  clouds  of  the  shifting  sands  which  cover  their  surface. 
With  the  exception  of  these  passing  storms,  Upper  Sindh  is  free  from 
the  annoyance  experienced  on  this  account  in  the  delta  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  heat  of  Upper  Sindh 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
any  part  of  India,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been  known 
in  a verandah  to  have  reached  145°;  in  a tent  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  it  at  120°;  the  hot  winds  continue  to  blow  severely 
till  midnight,  but  the  mornings  are  generally  cool.  The  atmosphere 
is  remarkably  dry,  and  generally  clear,  the  ranges  of  the  thermometer 
during  the  hot  months,  do  not  indicate  any  great  variation.  Storms 
of  rain  are  frequent  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
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During  the  cold  months,  i.  e.  from  October  until  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, the  climate  of  Upper  Sindh  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  frost  and 
ice  occasionally  occur,  and  vegetation  assumes  the  appearance  of  win- 
ter in  a norfhern  climate.  The  sun  of  Upper  Sindh  is  singularly 
fatal  in  its  effects,  not  only  upon  the  European,  but  the  native  con- 
stitution, and  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  exposure  to  it  by  the 
people  of  the  country  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  Sindh  is  most  trying  to  the  health  of 
Europeans,  and  a residence  of  two  or  three  years  in  it,  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  much  to  undermine  the  constitution.  During  the 
subsiding  of  the  inundations  ague  is  very  prevalent,  but  in  its  mild- 
est form.  Although  Upper  Sindh  is  not  exempted  from  the  diseases 
and  epidemics  common  to  the  East,  it  is  yet  as  free  from  them  as 
most  places,  and  but  for  its  intolerable  heat,  would  be  far  preferable 
in  point  of  climate  to  Lower  Sindh,  or  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 

No.  4. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Upper  Sindh  has  been  too  short,  to  allow 

of  accurate  statistical  inquiries,  and  I cannot  there- 
Population.  , , , . , , 

fore  venture  any  remarks  on  this  head.  A census 

which  is  now  in  progress  of  the  town  of  Shikarpoor  would  seem  to 
shew,  that  the  estimates  formed  of  the  population  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Scinde,  Upper  and  Lower,  have  been  overrated ; thus, 
Shikarpoor  was  calculated  at  50,000,  its  real  amount  being  some- 
what under  30,000.  The  population  of, Upper  Sindh  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  Hindoos,  Sindhees,  and  Beloochees.  The  Hindoos 
carry  on  all  the  trade,  not  only  in  the  large  towns,  but  are  the  means 
of  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  few  of  the  smallest  villages  are  unsupplied  with 
a Banyan’s  shop.  The  Hindoos  of  Sindh  are  necessarily,  from  their 
position  in  a Mahomedan  country,  a degraded  and  tolerated  class ; 
they  are  the  only  people,  however,  who  amass  wealth,  and  to  this  end 
are  content  to  suffer  any  degradation.  So  useful  are  the  Hindoos  in 
these  countries,  that  their  lives  and  property  are  generally  respected 
by  the  most  lawless  tribes  of  Beloochees,  and  they  have  establish- 
ments in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  at  “ Deerah”  and  “ Khan,"  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Murrees  and  Boogties.  The  Soucars  of  Shikarpoor  are 
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well  known  for  their  wealth  and  banking  influence  in  India,  and  the 
countries  North-west,  where  few  of  the  marts  are  without  agents  from 
Shikarpoor,  and  hoondies  are  procurable  at  that  place,  from  Calcutta 
to  Khiva. 

The  annexed  memorandum  which  I had  formerly  prepared  on  the 
different  tribes  inhabiting  the  tract  of  country  between  Sukkur  and 
the  Bolan  Pass,  including  as  that  tract  the  part  of  Upper  Sindh  I have 
alluded  to,  will  it  is  hoped,  supply  any  further  information  required, 
as  to  the  classification  of  the  inhabitants. 

No.  5. 

1st.  Animals. — In  the  jungle  and  wastes  of  Upper  Sindh,  are  found 
the  hyena,  jackal,  hare,  partridge,  (black,  painted, 

Natural  Productions.  . , , , . . . 

and  common  grey,)  quail,  oobarn,  (a  description  of 
Otis,  between  the  floriken  and  bustard;)  and  in  the  tanks  and 
marshes,  caused  by  inundations,  wild  fowl  of  every  description  and  in 
great  quantities.  The  wild  hogs  commit  great  destruction  in  the 
cultivation,  and  are  a favorite  source  of  amusement  to  the  wealthier 
Sindhians  and  Beloochee  Chiefs,  who  hunt  and  shoot  them.  The 
tiger  and  leopard,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suk- 
kur; but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  descend  lower  than  the  Bhawulpore 

territories,  where  they  are  said  to  be  numerous.  Hawking  is  a favorite 
method,  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  of  catching  quails  and  partridges, 
both  of  which  abound  in  Upper  Sindh. 

2nd.  In  the  Botany  of  Upper  Sindh,  there  is  nothing  of  nterest ; the 
medicinal  herbs,  roots,  or  gums  in  common  use,  or  for  purposes  of 
trade,  are  supplied  from  other  places. 

3rd.  Minerals.  In  that  spur  of  the  Sullimani  range,  known  as  the 
Murree  and  Bogtie  hills,  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  them,  sulphur 
and  alum  are  found  in  some  quantities,  and  form  important  articles 
of  trade.  The  settlement  of  these  distracted  districts  will  eventually 
afford  us  the  desired  opportunity,  of  further  enquiry,  and  doubtless 
of  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  mines.  A stone  of  any  des- 
cription, beyond  the  limestone  procurable  at  Sukkur  and  Roree,  is 
not  to  be  seen  between  the  river  and  the  hills*  above  mentioned,  and 

* The  Murree  hills  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  sandstone  conglomerates 
and  lime. 
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to  a depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  nothing  but  the  finest  des- 
cription of  sand  is  observable,  the  superstrata  being  the  alluvium  before 
alluded  to. 

No.  6. 

The  gardens  of  Upper  Sindh  produce  the  plantain,  apple  (very 
small  description,)  vine,  (Caubul,)  nectarine  (infe- 

Agriculture.  . 

nor)  mulberry,  mangoe,  (a  superior  kind,)  date, 
tamarind,  jumboo,  lime,  (sweet  and  sour,)  and  pomegranate  trees, 
melons,  (from  Kandahar  seed,  &c.  of  a very  fine  description,)  all  the 
country  vegetables  common  to  India ; hemp  is  cultivated  for  its  seed, 
ba?ig  being  in  common  use  throughout  the  country,  and  amongst  all 
classes.  The  European  vegetables  thrive  remarkably  well  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  potatoe  might  be  introduced  to  great 
advantage,  as  it  is  found  to  answer  admirably. 

2d.  Implements  of  agriculture  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  the  plough  is 
smaller,  and  not  so  heavy  as  the  common  Indian  plough  ; the  seed  is 
thrown  in  the  soil  after  the  slightest  surface  has  been  raised,  no  ma- 
nure is  required  or  used,  the  inundations  bringing  with  them  a certain 
quantity  of  slimy  matter,  highly  conducive  to  fertility.  The  land  is 
allowed  to  remain  fallow  from  the  period  of  reaping  one  crop  in 
the  autumn  to  that  of  sowing  the  following  spring  crop,  when  a few 
days  are  sufficient  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.  Agriculture  is,  in  short, 
of  the  simplest  kind,  nature  having  done  too  much  for  man  in  these 
countries  to  induce  him  to  exert  himself  in  improving  the  soil  by  ar- 
tificial means. 

3d.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  buffaloe,  a small  but  useful 
description  of  white  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  camel  is  had  in 
great  quantities  in  these  countries,  but  is  of  a size  and  class  inferior  to 
those  either  of  Marwar  or  Central  Asia.  This  animal  is  in  general  use 
in  Upper  Sindh. 


No.  7. 

1st.  The  commerce  of  Upper  Sindh  is  confined  to  Shikarpoor, 
Commerce  and  Khyrpoor,  and  Roree,  a general  list  of  the  im- 

Manutactures.  ports  and  exports  of  the  former,  which  is  the 

great  mart  of  the  country,  will,  however,  prove  sufficient.  Shikarpoor 
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receives  from  Karrachee-bunder,  Marwar,  Mooltan,  Bhawulpore,  and 
Loodhiana,  European  piece  goods,  raw  silks,  ivory,  cochineal,  spices 
of  all  kinds,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  raw  silks,  kimkaub  and  silk 
manufactures,  sugar-candy,  cocoanuts,  metals,  kirum,  (or  gro- 
ceries,) drugs  of  sorts,  indigo,  opium,  dyes  of  sorts,  and  saffron. 
From  Cutchee,  Khussan,  and  the  North-west,  raw  silk,  fruits  of  sorts, 
madder,  turquoises,  antimony,  medicinal  herbs,  sulphur,  alum,  saffron, 
assafcetida,  medicinal  gums,  cochineal  and  horses.  The  exports  from 
Shikarpoor  are  confined  to  the  transmission  of  goods  to  Khorassan, 
through  the  Pass  of  the  Bolan,  hence  Shikarpoor  is  one  of  the  gates  of 
Khorassan  ; and  a trifling  trade  with  Cutchee,  they  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: indigo  (the  most  important,)  henna,  metals  of  kinds,  country 
cloths,  European  piece  goods  (chintzes,  &c.)  Mooltan  coarse  cloths, 
silks  manufactured,  groceries  and  spices,  raw  cotton,  coarse  sugar, 
opium,  hemp  seed,  shields,  tobacco,  embroidered  horse  cloths,  and 
dry  grains.  Through  the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  Ahilkars  at  * 
Shikarpore,  in  revenue  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  trade  of  the  place;  but  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
revenue  thence  derivable,  and  the  amount  of  this  last  year  was  as- 
certained to  have  been  about  55,000  rupees  from  commerce,  (see  list  of 
duties  by  the  author  published  in  the  Bombay  Government  Gazette, 
under  date  the  ‘28th  July).  The  manufactures  of  Upper  Sindh  are 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  particularly  in  the 
Khyrpore  territories,  and  at  Roree  to  the  weaving  a coarse  description 
of  silk  fabric,  known  as  duryan,"  from  the  raw  silk  imported  from 
the  North-west.  In  artizans  of  every  description,  this  country  is  total- 
ly deficient,  and  even  the  preparation  of  leather,  for  which  Lower 
Sindh  is  somewhat  celebrated,  is  quite  unknown  in  Upper  Sindh. 


No.  8. 

The  Khyrpore  possessions  in  Upper  Sindh  consist  of  14  Talookahs 


'l'alookahs  and  Villages,  and  556  Villages,  thus:  — 

No.  of  Villages.  Names  of  Talookahs. 

137 I.  Derbela. 

43 2.  Kundearee. 

51  3.  Ghagivree. 

31  4.  Khyrpore. 
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No.  of  Villages. 

89  .. 

15  .. 

15  .. 

5 .. 

23  .. 

15  .. 

13  . . 

66  .. 
48  .. 

5 .. 


Names  of  Taloo/cahs. 

5.  Height  Tuppahs. 

6.  Der. 

7 • Bhoong  Baud. 

8.  Subzul. 

9.  Boordekur. 

10.  Chakmazarchee. 

11.  Roopal. 

12.  Scattered. 

13.  Laddah  Gajan. 

14.  Shuldadpore. 


556  Villages. 

The  amount  of  revenue  divided  between  the  16  members  of  the 
Khyrpore  family  is  about  20  lacs  annually. 

The  Talookahs  and  Villages  appertaining  to  the  Shikarpoor  Per- 
gunnah,  from  which  revenue  is  derivable  by  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad, 


are  as  follows : — 

No.  of  Villages.  Names  of  Talookahs. 

5 1.  Mahal  Kahee. 

7 ..  ••  -2.  Lukee. 

5  3.  Mobarickpore. 

6  4.  One-third  of  Roopur. 


23  Villages. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  above  is  1,18,500  rupees, 
divided  between  Meers  Noor  Mahomed  Khan  and  Meer  Hussen  Khan, 
(the  former  75,000  and  the  latter  43,200.) 

Shikarpoor,  1st  August,  1840. 


Memorandum  on  the  Beloochee  and  other  Tribes  of  Upper  Sindh 

and  Cutchee. 

1.  Few  tracts  of  country  of  equal  extent  present  so  great  a diversity 
of  tribes  as  that  lying  between  the  Indus  at  Bukkur,  and  the  great 
Pass  of  the  Bolan,  and  as  the  new  position  which  we  at  present  occu- 
py in  Affghanistan,  has  rendered  this  portion  of  country  an  open  line 
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of  communication,  and  consequently  brought  us  in  connection  with  its 
inhabitants.  The  following  list  of  the  various  tribes,  with  their  sub- 
divisions  may  be  considered  interesting.  A map  accompanies  this  me- 
morandum,  which  explains  the  portion  of  country  occupied  by  each 
tribe,  whether  Sindee  or  Beloochee.  In  the  memorandum,  the  towns, 
villages,  cultivated  or  waste  lands,  &c.,  are  not  given,  as  the  subject 
may  form  one  for  a more  statistical  and  detailed  report  hereafter. 

No.  1. 

A numerous  tribe  of  cultivating  Beloochees,  inhabiting  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  country  between  Sukkur  and  the 
Sindh  canal,  towards  Shikarpoor,  and  from  thence, 
to  the  westward  of  Rajhan,  along  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  Khosahs 
are  not  a predatory  tribe,  but  employ  themselves  generally  as  culti- 
vators- The  portion  of  their  country  between  Sukkur  and  Shikar- 
poor, is  rich  and  productive,  owing  to  its  facilities  for  irrigation. 
The  Khosahs  during  the  Kalarah  dynasty,  had  considerable  posses- 
sions to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Indus,  beyond  Ivhyrpore.  This  tribe 
has  four  sub-divisions, — 

1.  Kulloolanee,  (the  chief  is  of  this  tribe.) 

2.  Bukiume. 

3.  Toneeanee. 

4.  Sooreeanee,  (near  Rojahan.) 

Tributary  to  the  Khyrpore  government,  and  the  chief  holds  jag- 
geers  under  a sort  of  feudal  tenure. 

No.  2. 

The  Juthooee  are  a small  tribe,  inhabiting  the  tract  of  country 

Juthooee  Beloo-  immediately  to  the  east  of  Shikarpore,  extending 
ehees.  to  the  Indus  in  that  direction,  to  the  confines  of 

Boordekur  and  the  Sindh  canal,  on  the  north  and  south.  The  Ju- 
thooees  were  predatory,  but  the  Khyrpore  government,  to  whom 
they  are  tributary,  has  considerably  restrained  them,  and  they  now 
bear  a good  character  as  quiet  cultivators.  The  encroachments  which 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Beloochees  are  constantly  making  on  the 
Juthooee  lands,  has  occasioned  a feud  between  the  two  tribes,  shew- 
ing itself  in  repeated  acts  of  violence,  which  are  stopped  by  the  chiefs, 
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when  they  become  mutually  detrimental,  under  a compact  of  peace, 
for  a certain  period.  The  Juthooees  have  the  following  subdivisions: — 


7.  Sungujur, 

8.  Rodranee, 

9.  Sheran, 

10.  Khosan, 

11.  Seyed  Khananee. 


1.  Brahmanee, 

2.  Beijaranee, 

3.  Budanee, 

4.  Shadingur, 

5.  Julleelee, 

6.  Sahawanee, 

The  principal  town  is  Durapur,  situated  to  the  east  of  Shikarpoor 
about  twenty  miles.  The  Juthooee  country  is  necessarily  productive, 
in  consequence  of  its  facilities  for  irrigation. 

No.  3. 

The  Boordies  form  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Beloochees, 
The  Boordie  tribe  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Shikar- 
of  Beloochees.  poor.  The  bounds  of  Boordekur  extend  to  the  south 
to  the  Indus ; north  to  the  Soolyman  range  and  the  Boogtie  country ; 
east  to  Gooblah,  and  the  Budanee,  and  Kulkee  tribes  of  Jutt;  and 
to  the  west  to  midway  between  Tull  and  Meerpore.  There  are 
four  principal  Sirdars,  or  heads  of  tribes  in  Boordekur. 

Boordekur  is  rich  and  productive,  being  advantageously  situated  for 
irrigation  from  the  river.  Jowaree  is  the  principal  cultivation,  wheat, 
however,  is  in  some  parts  plentiful.  The  Boordies  are  essentially  a 
predatory  tribe ; their  whole  country  is  tributary  to  Meer  Rustam 
of  Khyrpoor,  and  pays  in  kind  according  to  seasons.  The  Boordies 
are  sub-divided  into  fourteen  tribes,  as  follows,  three  of  them  have 
again  their  sub-divisions  : — 

. . f 1.  Shuragye. 

. . ! 2. 


1.  Boonglanee, 

2.  Ghajhanee, 

3.  Kuneesanee, 

4.  Nidwanee, 

5.  Bajkanee, 

6.  Buhulkanee, 
7-  Dahanee, 

8.  Japie, 

9.  Bukeranee, 
10.  Chohilanee, 


Kunderanee. 

I 

<!  3.  Dyreeanee. 

1 4.  Sahulkanee. 

I 

[5.  Sahutranee. 
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11.  Tighanee, 

I 1.  Loolwee. 

12.  Soondranee,  . ,\2.  Arbaee. 

( 3.  Jageranee. 

f 1.  Subzye. 

13.  Sooranee,  . ...s  2.  Golao. 

(3.  Bungwah. 

14.  Bujranee,  ..  4.  Ruhazye. 

Principal  Town,  Trull. 


No.  4. 

The  Jummallees,  a poor,  and  not  numerous  tribe  of  Beloochees, 
Jummallee  tribe  cultivate  and  feed  flocks  at  Rajhan,  and  other  places 
of  Beloochees.  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bunhooree  desert; 
they  have  also  villages  in  Cutchee. 

The  Jummallees  are  robbers  ; and  have  been  associated  with  the 
Jekranees.  The  tribe  is  subdivided  as  follows.  Their  chief,  Lusker 
Khan,  of  Rajhan  : — 

1.  Rundanee,  3.  Dusktee, 

2.  Moondranee.  4.  Shirkananee,  (the  chief  is  of  this 

tribe.) 


No.  5. 

The  Khyberries  affect  to  be  Sheikhs  originally  from  Affghanistan  ; 


Tribe  of  Khy- 
berries. 


their  sacred  character,  however,  did  not  protect 
them  from  the  lawless  Doomkie  and  Jekranie 
tribes,  who  drove  them  from  their  lands  and  villages,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desert,  and  obliged  them  to  seek  for  refuge  at  Khanpore,  about 
eight  miles  westward  of  Shikarpoor.  The  Khyberries  muster  about  800 
men,  and  are  a peaceable  tribe ; they  have  no  subdivisions. 


No.  6. 

A Beloochee  tribe,  cultivators  and  feeders  of  flocks  at  Manewtie, 
The  Oomranee  and  *n  ^le  direction  of  Kunda,  not  numerous  or 
tube  of  Beloochees.  powerful,  having  been  much  oppressed  by  the  pre- 
datory tribes.  The  Oomranees  have  eleven  subdivisions. 
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1.  Tungeeanee, 

2.  Barrachanee, 

3.  Ghumeeanee, 

4.  Ferozanee, 

5.  Belanee, 

6.  Mulghanee, 


7-  Pulleeanee, 

8.  Jungheekhanzye. 

9.  Sazuzye, 

10.  Rindanee, 

11.  Muzaranee. 


No.  7. 


Tribe  of  Jutts. 


This  is  a Scindee  tribe,  scattered  over  a large  tract  of  country,  and 
occupied  entirely  as  cultivators,  and  rearers  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  Jutts,  the  Beyahs  for  instance,  are 
wealthy  and  powerful  as  zemindars,  but  the  tribe  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  a poor  and  wandering  class,  who  occupy  moveable  habita- 
tions, and  lead  an  unsettled  life,  shifting  their  positions  as  forage  and 
water  may  render  necessary.  The  Jutts  are  peaceable  themselves,  but 
exposed  to  the  constant  violence  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  Upper 
Sindh  ; under  a vigorous  and  protecting  Government,  they  would  be- 
come useful  subjects  ; at  present,  immense  tracts  of  country  formerly 
cultivated  by  them,  are  lying  waste.  Subdivisions  of  the  Jutts, — 

1.  Beyah,  (the  most 


powerful,) 

2.  Sudayeh, 

3.  Buthoond, 

4.  Deyah, 

5.  Kuhahpootrah, 

6.  Bookujaut, 

7-  Surkee, 

8.  Durodgurt, 

9.  Oomur, 

10.  Joonejhur, 

11.  Marafanee, 

There  are  other  subdivisions,  but  the  above  are  those  located  in 
Upper  Sindh. 

No.  8. 


12.  Lodruh, 

13.  Kooharah, 

14.  Wuggun, 

15.  Tihern, 

16  Gomu. 

17-  Purvur, 

18.  Sutarh, 

19.  Mehir, 

20.  Bungah,  (Cutchu,) 

21.  Budanee, 

22.  Kalkee. 


A numerous,  and  essentially  predatory  tribe,  inhabiting  the  hills 
Tribe  of  Boogtie  to  northward  of  the  Bershoree  desert.  Their 
Beloochees.  capital  and  stronghold  is  Deerah,  sixty  miles  east- 
ward from  Phoolajee.  There  are  fifteen  subdivisions  of  this  tribe, 
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and  they  are  said  to  muster  about  3,000  men,  principally  foot.  The 
chief,  Beburruck;  eldest  son,  Ahmed  Khan;  second  son,  Islam 
Khan. 

Subdivisions. 


1.  Rarjah,  (Chief.) 

2.  Kulpur, 

3.  Mussoorie, 

4.  Noakanee, 

5.  Moondranee, 

6.  Keyazye, 

7.  Shumbranee, 

8.  Seydanee, 


9.  Notanee  Ferozanee 

10.  Notanee  Durruk, 

11.  Soondeeanee, 

12.  Rumazye, 

13.  Soorkurree, 

14.  Phong, 

15.  Chundrazye. 


No.  9. 

Though  not  numerous,  the  Jekranees  were  the  most  active  and 
Tribe  of  Jekranee  formidable  of  the  marauding  tribes,  and  were  for 
Belooches.  many  years  the  terror  of  the  whole  line  of  country 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  great  defile  of  the  Bolan.  Their 
former  capital  was  Chuttur.  With  the  advantage  of  having  an  asylum 
in  the  Boogtie  hills,  they  shared  plunder  with  that  tribe,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  shelter  afforded  them.  Chiefs,  Durya  Othun  and  Turk 
Allie;  all  mounted  men. 


Nine  Subdivisions. 


1.  Subwanee,  (Chief.) 

2.  Majanee, 

3.  Seeapaz, 

4.  Sooramanee, 

5.  Nodkanee, 


6.  Soolkanee, 

7.  Moolkanee, 

8.  Kurrookanee, 

9.  Durkanee. 


No.  10. 

Mustering  about  as  many  men  as  the  Jekranees,  with  whom  they 
Doomkie  Be-  were  l*nked  as  plunderers.  The  Doomkie  chief, 
loochees.  Bejai  Khan,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  both 

tribes,  and  had  his  stronghold  at  Phoolajee,  commanding  the  great 
Pass  to  Deerah  and  the  Boogtie  hills;  Bejar  Khan  has  one  son, 
Wuzzeer  Khan. 
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1.  Meerozye,  (Chief.) 

2.  Muhamedanee, 

3.  Brahimanee, 

4.  Baghdar, 

5.  Shubkhar, 

6.  Deenaree, 

7-  G on  gee, 


8.  Kurkkorie, 

9.  Talanee, 

10.  Loondh, 

11.  Seenghanee, 

12.  Guzyanee, 

13.  Wuzeranee. 

No.  11. 


This  tribe  of  Beloochees  is  considered  to  be  the  most  numerous 

and  powerful  of  any  below  the  Bolan  Pass.  They 
Murrie  Belooches.  , . , , „ , 

inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  the  range  of  hills 

bordering  Cutchee  to  the  West  and  North,  called  after  the  two 
tribes,  “ the  Murree  and  Boogtie  hills,”  though  a spur  of  the  Sullimani 
range.  The  Murrees  are  essentially  predatory  and  warlike;  their 
depredations  extending  to  Bagh,  Gundava,  and  the  whole  of  Cutchee, 
with  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  Hummund  and  Dajel  in  the  Seikh  terri- 
tories. The  Murree  chief,  Dodah  Khan,  has  his  stronghold  at 
Kahan,  a respectably  sized  fort,  situated  in  a well  watered  plain,  of 
about  six  miles  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  exceedingly  productive; 
particularly  in  wheat.  Kahan  is  distant  about  sixty  miles  in  a 
North-westerly  direction  from  Phoolajee,  passing  through  defiles,  and 
therefore  much  exposed  to  annoyance  from  an  enemy.  Kahan  is 
the  only  fortified  place  which  the  Murrees  possess  in  the  hills;  but 
there  are  other  strong  positions  well  supplied  with  forage  and  water, 
to  which  they  betake  themselves  when  driven  from  the  fort.  The 
Murree  country  is  well  supplied  with  running  streams,  and  its  villages 
are  exceedingly  productive.  The  climate,  in  consequence  of  its  eleva- 
tion, is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  plains,  the  thermometer  averag- 
ing for  the  month  of  June  1840,  the  maximum  97°,  and  at  8 p.  m. 
85°;*  rain  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  roads  pass  through  the  Murree 
country  to  Hummund,  Dajel,  Rozan,  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  and 
Mooltan,  and  are  traversed  by  merchants,  bringing  goods  from  thence 
to  Cutchee,  Gundava,  Bagh,  and  other  places,  in  that  direction,  on 
which  black  mail  was  of  course  levied.  The  Murrees,  like  other  hill 


* At  Lehree  and  Phoolajee  in  the  plains,  the  thermometer  during  the  same  month 
stood  at  120°  in  a tent. 
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9.  Soomrajiee, 

10.  Koomgaranee, 

11.  Pommoadee, 

12.  Soolwanee, 

13.  Shajoo, 

14.  Soheranee, 

15.  Sheranee, 

16.  Moomdanee. 


tribes,  though  nominally  tributary  to  the  Khanate  of  Kelat,  have  ever 
affected  independence,  and  tribute  was  rarely,  if  ever,  exacted. 

The  Murrees  have  subdivisions  as  follows: — 

1.  Guznanee,  (the  Chief  8.  Roonganee, 
is  of  this  sub-division,) 

2.  Beejaranee,  (Dukel 
Khan,) 

3.  Lallwanee,(LailKhan,) 

4.  Seealkosh, 

5.  Bundeeganee, 

6.  Madenee, 

7.  Ballaree, 

The  Murrees  may  amount  to  between  2 and  3,000  fighting  men, 
of  whom  3 or  400  only  are  mounted ; the  country  they  inhabit,  being 
unfavourable  to  Cavalry. 

1.  The  preceding  are  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  line  of  country 
General  Observa-  between  Sukkur  and  Lehree  in  Northern  Cutchee, 
as  also  the  hills  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  latter. 
Beyond  Lehree,  there  are  also  the  following  Affghan  and  Pattan 
tribes  skirting  the  hills,  and  in  the  low  country,  between  Lehree 
and  Dadur:  the  Khujucks,  a large  tribe,  are  at  Sibbee,  to  the 
westward  of  the  latter  place. 

1.  Shadozye,  (Affghans.) 

2.  Sheeroone.  ,, 

3.  Buzdar,  ,, 

4.  Kutrians,  (Chief,  Meer  Hujee.) 

5.  Dunums, ) „ 

_ _ > Pattans. 

o.  Loonee.  ) 

From  Brushoree,  northward  and  westward  to  the  Bolan  and 
Gundava  Passes,  are  the  tribes  of  Rinds,  Abnahs , and  Mughsus  ; only 
the  former  of  these  are  Beloochees.  The  two  latter  are  Jutts.  The 
Rind  Beloochees  claim  precedence  over  all  the  Beloochee  tribes,  and 
are  said  to  have  formerly  possessed  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
on  this  side  of  the  Brushoree  Desert,  now  subdivided  amongst  the 
various  tribes  enumerated;  they  are  now,  however,  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  have  their  locality  at  Shorunr  near  Bagh,  under  the  Chiefs 
Sirdah  Khan,  and  his  son  Shah  Allie. 
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2.  Of  the  preceding  tribes,  the  Khosahs,  Juthooes,  Jumallees,  and 
Boordies,  are  subjects  of  the  Sindh  Government;  but  the  tribes  in- 
habiting  the  country  northward  of  the  Brushoree  Desert,  were  until 
the  late  establishment  of  H.  M.  Shah  Shoojah’s  authority,  tributary 
to  the  Khan  of  Khelat. 

The  Doomkies  and  Jekranees,  formerly  the  most  lawless  and  pre- 
datory of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  plains,  are  now  peaceably  settled 
as  cultivators,  many  of  them  being  enlisted  for  police  duties  in 
Northern  Cutchee,  whilst  the  lands  which  they  usurped  from  the 
Kyberrie  tribe,  have  been  returned  to  their  lawful  owners,  and  others 
assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  the  two  tribes  alluded  to. 

3.  The  cultivating  classes  of  Beloochees  and  Sindhees,  such  as  the 
Khosahs  and  Jutts,  were  constantly  exposed  to  harassing  forays,  and 
thus  the  former,  finding  no  security  for  life  or  property,  left  the  tracts 
of  country  which  they  formerly  cultivated  in  Northern  Cutchee,  and 
confined  themselves  to  this  side  of  the  Desert.  A better  system  of 
things,  has,  however,  induced  many  of  the  Khosahs  to  return  to 
Lehree,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shapore. 

4.  The  Beloochees,  as  seen  in  Upper  Sindh  and  Northern  Cutchee, 
are  a large  muscular  race,  particularly  the  hill  tribes  of  Murrees 
and  Boogties.  Their  features  are  large,  and  decidedly  Jewish,  while 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  to  a considerable  length, 
depending  over  the  shoulders  and  falling  wildly  on  the  forehead, 
(a  very  uncommon  habit  among  Mohammedans,)  imparts  to  the 
Beloochee’s  countenance,  a remarkably  ferocious  expression. 

5.  The  Beloochees,  who  may  be  considered  as  foreigners  in  Sindh, 
possess  an  unwritten  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  apparently  mixed 
up  considerably  with  both  Pushtoo  and  Persian. 

6.  The  character  given  by  the  neighbouring  people  to  the  Beloo- 
chees, is  proverbially  bad,*  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
to  be  not  unmerited.  The  predatory  habits  of  the  Beloochee,  seem 
not  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  of  necessity, 

* The  term  Beloochee,  or  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  language  of  the  country  Baloche,  is 
thus  analyzed:  — 


B. 

bud, 

bad, 

C. 

lubee, 

covetous,  (Sindee.) 

w. 

wild,  unsettled. 

Ch. 

chor, 

a robber. 
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since  the  country  he  inhabits,  possesses  capabilities  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  but  rather  from  a natural  propensity  to  lawless  practices. 

The  Beloochees  are  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  In  their 
feuds,  they  hold  no  terms  but  blood  for  blood,  and  while  committing 
their  depredations,  spare  neither  age  nor  sex. 

7.  As  may  be  expected  from  a totally  ignorant  people,  uninformed 
on  all  but  the  merely  external  observances  of  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
the  Beloochees  are  to  the  highest  degree  superstitious.  The  office 
of  a Syud  is  so  much  respected  by  them,  that  he  forms  the  only 
security  for  the  faith  of  tribes  towards  each  other,  and  is  himself 
the  only  individual  whose  life  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  a Beloochee. 

8.  Unrestrained  in  these  countries,  as  the  Beloochee  tribes  have 
been,  in  consequence  of  the  lax  nature  of  the  Governments,  they  are 
not  now  disposed  to  yield  willing  submission  to  new  systems  of 
controul,  calculated  to  check  the  long  established  freedom  of  their 
lawless  habits,  and  compel  them  to  the  acknowledgement  of  a regu- 
lated authority. 

9.  The  Beloochee  tribe  of  Northern  Cutchee,  have  ever  been  more 
dependent  upon  plunder  than  cultivation,  which  seems  in  accordance 
with  their  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  With  the  produce  of  the 
country  at  his  disposal,  it  was  scarcely  probable,  that  the  wild  and 
lawless  Beloochee  would  settle  as  a quiet  agriculturist,  consequently 
the  small  portion  of  these  tribes  who  come  under  the  denomination  of 
“ cultivating  classes,”  are  usually  found  to  be  the  dependents  or 
slaves*  of  influential  chiefs. 

10.  In  Boordekur,  and  other  portions  of  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Burshoree  desert,  the  Beloochees  being  of  a less  decidedly 
predatory  class,  cultivate  more  extensively  than  those  above  mentioned. 

The  restraint  which  good  government  will  impose  on  these  tribes, 
with  the  aid  of  patient  encouragement  to  peaceful  occupation,  must 
in  time  effect  a reform  in  their  habits  and  practices.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  as  one  possessing  capabilities 
of  great  fertility, + is  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  object  in  view. 


* Slavery  obtains  amongst  the  Belooche  tribes,  children  being  bought  and  sold  or 
exchanged,  for  goods  in  kind. 

f The  effects  of  the  inundations  of  the  Indus  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  Kajhan  ; all 
the  intermediate  country  being  as  capable  of  fertility  as  any  part  of  the  rest,  and 
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and  there  can  be  little  doubt  eventually,  but  that  these  semi-barbarous 
tribes  will  afford  a proof  of  the  radical  change,  which  a just  but 
energetic  system  of  rule  may  effect  in  a country,  and  the  condition  of 
its  inhabitants. 


SHAWL. 

The  district  of  Shawl  is  situated  between  29°  50',  30°  50',  and  66° 
4',  67°  20'. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Tukatoo  mountains  ; 

Extent  and  Gene-  East  by  those  of  Zurgoon  and  Jhurkoo  ; West  by 
ral  Appearance.  Chuhul-tun  ; South  by  the  Golan  range.  The 

general  aspect  of  this  country  is  hilly,  rocky  and  sterile,  particularly 
the  southern  aspects ; but  where  mould  exists,  which  is  the  case  on 
many  of  the  northern  faces,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  Many  of  the 
hills  are  composed  of  mica  and  talk  ; coal  of  an  inferior  description  is 
found  in  the  Bolan  Pass. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  of  a light  brown  colour,  and 
although  water  never  reaches  many  of  them,  save  that  which 

Soil. 

falls  from  the  heavens,  the  southernwood  and  many  other 
sweet-smelling  herbs  grow  luxuriantly,  and  in  spring  flowers  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  carpet  the  vallies.  The  soil  generally  is  well  adapted 
to  all  descriptions  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  particularly  all 
kinds  of  English  vegetables.  The  greater  portion  of  the  valleys  lay 
waste  in  consequence  of  no  water  being  procurable  for  irrigation,  but 
here  and  there  small  patches  are  to  be  seen,  which  entirely  depend  on 
rain  for  coming  to  maturity.  In  these  valleys,  the  artesian  wells  might 

when  cultivated,  wonderfully  productive.  To  the  north  of  the  Burshoree  desert,  the 
river  Narie  to  the  west,  and  abundance  of  water  found  at  a short  distance  from  the 
surface  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Cutchee,  offer  every  facility  for  irrigation  and  cultivation. 
The  jawarree  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  plains,  and  wheat  on  the  hilly  coun- 
try, the  crops  are  unusually  rich. 

Note. — One  tribe  has  been  omitted  in  the  foregoing  paper ; viz.  that  of  Mugherie, 
having  their  locality  to  the  South  of  Wagh,  at  Jullah  Khan ; Chief,  Ghullam  Nubbee. 

Sub-divisions. 

1.  Hajeizye. 

2.  Bumbeeranee. 

3 Bhund. 

4.  Arbanee. 


% Belochees. 
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Climate. 


be  adopted  with  success.  That  which  is  termed  the  valley  of  Shawl, 
is  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
advantages  over  most  of  the  surrounding  country,  being  in  most  parts 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  small  mountain  streams;  and 
that  part  which  is  under  cultivation,  produces  very  rich  and  beautiful 
crops. 

There  are  no  large  rivers,  but  one  or  two  considerable  streams, 

Rivers.  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Sosa,  into  which  most  of  the  in- 
ferior streams  empty  themselves. 

The  year  may  be  considered  to  be  divided  into  four  seasons : spring, 
which  commences  in  March  and  lasts  till  May,  during 
which  time  the  thermometer  ranges  70°,  lowest  50°;  sum- 
mer, from  June  to  August,  range  of  thermometer,  highest  80°,  lowest 
76°;  autumn  from  September  to  November,  range  of  thermometer, 
highest  60°,  lowest  40°;  winter,  from  December  to  February,  range 
of  thermometer,  highest  50°,  lowest  30°.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
westerly  and  southerly,  and  always  cool ; a good  deal  of  snow  falls 
in  the  valley  in  January  and  February. 

The  population  of  Shawl  may  be  estimated  at  about  4,00U  men,  a 
third  of  whom  are  Kasees,  (or  cultivators  of  the 
soil,)  2,000  may  be  reckoned  as  Afghan  Kakurs, 
and  the  remainder  as  mixed  tribes,  including  the  Hindoos  of  the  town 
of  Quetta. 

Wild  Animals.  The  hills  of  this  district  abound  with  wild  sheep, 


Population. 


goats,  and  hogs. 

A great  variety  of  English  plants  are  found,  and  a variety  of 
English  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  are  to  be  found,  such 

Plants. 

as  cherry,  almond,  hawthorn,  barberry,  &c.  &c.  Also 
the  juniper,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
feet.  Within  eight  miles  of  Quetta,  there  is  a forest  of  this  des- 
cription on  a piece  of  table  land,  affording  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
fire  wood,  as  also  rafters  for  building.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  used  in  cedar  pencils,  and  the  scent  equally 
aromatic.  The  assafoetida  grows  in  abundance  in  these  hills.  The 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  villages  are  very  beautiful, 
composed  of  apricots,  mulberry,  greengages,  plum,  pear,  apple,  pome- 
granate, &c.  interspersed  with  a variety  of  other  trees,  such  as  the 
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poplar,  willow,  may,  &c.  The  fruits  though  good,  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Candahar  and  Cabool. 

Minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

The  chief  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  barley,  mukah,  (or 
Agriculture.  Indian  corn,)  rice,  peas,  lucerne,  mujeed,  (or  mad- 
der,) carrots,  baugluns,  spinnage,  cucumbers,  pumpkins  and  melons. 

lBcultureDtS 0t  Aen"  Common  small  Indian  plough,  spade,  and  hoe. 
No  wheeled  carriages. 

Manure.  Dung  of  cattle,  burnt  stubble,  and  black  earth  from  the  town. 
Good  sized  bullocks  for  carriage  and  draught,  camels,  and  sheep  in 
Domestic  Animals,  abundance. 

It  produces  madder,  wool,  carpets,  blankets,  and  numdars  or  felts; 
Commerce  and  madder  and  wool  are  the  only  two  articles  export- 
Manufactures.  e(j  an(j  tjj0Se  inconsiderable,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  consumption  in  the  country,  their  habitations  being  chiefly  also 
of  blanket;  thin  grain-bags  and  tapes  are  made  from  the  wool,  the 
staple  of  which  is  eight  inches,  but  coarse.  The  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  clothed  in  numdah  cloaks,  &c.  The  revenue  of  Shawl  at 
present,  does  not  exceed  24,000  Rupees  per  annum. 


Various  Routes  in  Scinde  from,  official  documents  from  Bombay,  of 
March  1840,  communicated  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Route  from  Sehwan  to  Kurrachee  direct.  Quarter  Master  General’s 
Office,  Camp  Kurrachee,  12 th  February , 1840. 

Sehwan  to  Roree,  eleven  miles  and  half  a furlong.  From  the  gardens 

Tarrae  a middling  south  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  two  small  chop- 

four1 SandSaPaquarter  Pere<*  villages,  with  some  cultivation  and  three 

miles,  and  Cuchee,  wells;  a nullah  was  found  with  a good  supply  of 
Bajar,  and  Jangur,  ° rr  J 

three  large  villages,  water,  about  one  mile  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  village.  A 
from  two  to  three  , , , , 

miles  distant,  on  the  small  stream  runs  through  Aree  Peer,  about  a 

nme\n i 1 es't' r o rnS e h - mile  and  a quarter  to  the  westward,  and  a good 

by'the^ grMs-amere1  suPP*y  of  water  always  to  be  found  one  mile  fur- 

above  Aree  Peer,  ther,  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 
also  kurby  to  pur- 
chase. the  road  is  very  good  over  a level  plain. 


1 
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Warkee  river,  near  its  junction  with  Chorla  river — The  Warkee 

„ river  is  small,  and  joins  the  Chorla  river  about 

Forage  was  scarce, 

but  furnished  by  the  half  mile  on  the  right,  near  which  there  is  a pool 

grass-cutters  from  , , , . . . . 

the  hanks  of  the  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  a rock,  which  terminates 
Loond  hill,  and  which  lasts  all  the  year.  Warkee 
camp  appears  to  be  the  usual  halting  place,  and  had  more  grass  about 
it  than  where  the  dragoons  encamped  ; there  are  two  roads  which  se- 
parate at  the  place  where  the  Dheeng  river  is  crossed  about  four  miles 
from  Roree,  one  running  on  each  side  of  Loond  hill  and  meeting 
again  one  mile  in  front  of  Warkee;  the.  road  running  to  the  right 
of  Loond  hill,  along  the  Chorla  river,  is  longer,  but  reported  better. 
The  halting  place  by  it  is  called  Chorla  Mukam,  near  some  ancient 
tombs,  where  there  were  also  fine  pools  of  water  in  the  river.  The 
other  road  is  more  stony,  as  it  crosses  the  Dheeng  river  two  or 
three  times.  Camp  at  the  Mulleeree  river,  ten  miles.  Some  good 
pools  of  water  stated  to  last  all  the  year.  Forage  scarce,  but  pro- 
curable by  grasscutters  about  the  river  and  on  the  hills  on  the  right  ; 
the  ranges  of  hills  on  each  side  approach  much  closer,  and  at  four 
miles  the  road  enters  the  defile  of  the  Joorung  river,  and  continues 
along  its  bed  and  banks  for  about  three  miles  very  rough  and  heavy, 
and  some  rocky  nullahs  afterwards  are  crossed  before  reaching  the 
camp,  on  Pokrun  river,  twelve  miles  and  three  and  a half  fur- 
longs. Extensive  pieces  of  deep  water,  and  a small  stream  running. 
There  is  no  village  seen  since  leaving  Roree,  though  some  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  country  brought  in  some  goats  here  ; there  is  a good  deal  of 
thinly  scattered  jungle  amongst  which  the  shepherds’  huts  are  located. 
The  road  continues  to  ascend  slightly  until  the  fifth  mile,  crossing 
four  or  five  rocky  nullahs  running  into  Mulleeree  river;  it  is  then 
better  with  a slight  descent,  and  crosses  some  nullahs  running  south- 
ward into  the  Pokrun  river.  Forage  more  plentiful,  but  procured  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  grass-cutters,  about  the  river  banks. 

Kajoor  camp  on  the  Kajoor  river,  nine  miles  and  four  and  a half 
furlongs. — Good  pools  of  water.  This  is  the  same  river  with  the  Pokrun, 
but  the  forage  not  so  plentiful ; the  road  is  pretty  good  in  general, 
crossing  the  river  at  the  sixth  mile ; at  the  eighth  mile  it  is  confined 
between  the  hills  and  the  river  for  a short  distance,  where  it  is  rocky, 
and  crosses  the  river  again,  to  camp ; roads  run  off  here,  and  about 
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midway  to  Moohun  Kote,  a fort  of  the  Ameers,  beyond  the  hills  on 
the  left. 

Doobah  camp  on  the  Doobah  river,  eight  miles  and  two  furlongs 

Good  pools  of  water  on  the  same  river,  here  called  the  Doobah.  Forage 
as  above.  The  road  is  pretty  good  all  the  way,  through  thin  jungle, 
crossing  ten  or  eleven  nullahs,  some  of  which  are  considerable. 

Murraie  Mukam  on  the  Murraie  river,  nine  miles  and  three  and  a 
half  furlongs — Water  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a broad  river.  Ahmed  Khan's 
Tana,  a large  village  with  good  supply,  is  about  two  miles  S.  W.  fur- 
ther up  the  river ; it  is  the  residence  of  the  soobadar  of  the  district ; 
two  other  small  villages  lie  between  it  and  the  road  called  Mahomed 
Khan  and  Jansir,  but  neither  have  any  supplies.  There  are  two  roads 
here,  one  running  on  each  side  of  a low  range  of  hills ; that  to  the  left 
is  the  usual  route,  and  the  halting  place  at  Meerkhan  Tanna,  a village 
with  two  or  three  shops,  and  is  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Murraie  river 
with  water  from  pits  in  its  sandy  bed.  The  guides  brought  the  detach- 
ment by  the  other  road,  as  having  more  water;  and  on  account  of  its 
being  nearer  the  large  village  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the  road  pretty  good. 

Dumajee,  nine  miles  and  six  and  a half  furlongs. — A small  village  of 
about  twenty  choppered  huts,  and  a few  Banian  supplies ; water  from 
two  wells,  and  a pool  of  rain  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  all  of  which 
were  exhausted  and  found  insufficient  for  the  detachment,  and  part 
of  the  camels  were  not  watered.  Forage  more  plentiful,  but  some 
distance  on  the  plain  to  the  front  and  rear  of  the  stage  by  the  road ; 
the  road  pretty  good. 

Trak  Mukam  at  Trak  river,  nine  miles  and  three  and  a half 
furlongs. — The  Trak'river  is  crossed  at  nine  and  a quarter  miles,  and 
water  is  found  in  its  bed  at  all  seasons,  about  two  miles  on  the  left  at 
the  base  of  the  hills,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  Southward.  The 
distance  is  not  increased  by  going  to  this  point,  though  so  far  off  the 
beaten  camel  road,  and  paths  go  direct  to,  and  from  it,  before  reaching 
the  river.  Forage  abundant,  and  the  road  good  through  jungle,  and 
some  cultivation  at  the  fourth  mile. 

Bhoot  Camp,  two  miles  and  seven  and  a half  furlongs. — A place 

The  roads  to  Je-  at  Huttul-ke-Bhool  hills,  where  a nullah 

rakh  and  Hyderabad  contains  a good  supply  of  water  from  the  late  rains, 
cross  here.  . r J 

with  plenty  of  forage  ; country  covered  with  thin 
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jungle  and  grass,  but  Trak  should  be  the  halting  place,  making 
Kuttajee  the  next  stage. 

Kuttajee  Mukam  at  Kuttajee  river,  twelve  miles  and  three  fur- 
longs— The  river  about  six  furlongs  on  right,  has  good  pools  of  water, 
which  never  fail,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  hills  here,  where  it 
passes  through  the  range  to  the  S.  W.  Forage  as  above ; the  road  is 
in  general  good,  excepting  where  it  crosses  some  nullahs,  and  is  a little 
confined  between  the  river  and  some  low  hills  on  left  at  the  eighth 


and  ninth  miles,  where  it  is  stony,  then  good,  through  jungle  bushes 
to  Kuttajee. 


Goorban  Camp  at  Goorban  River,  six  miles  and  four  furlongs. 


This  long  march 
was  made  from  an  ex- 
pectation that  from 
not  having  gone  off 
the  road  to  I rak,  a 
distance  of  from 
three  to  four  miles 
had  been  saved, 
which  was  not  the 
case  as  it  proved. 


The  confluence  of  the  Gorban  and  Kuttajee  rivers, 
both  having  small  running  streams  and  large  pieces 
of  standing  water  ; forage  not  so  plentiful,  the  road 
at  two  miles  from  Kuttajee  has  a slight  but  stony 
ascent,  at  the  top  of  which  the  Gohar  tullao 
occurs,  at  present  filled  with  rain  water.  At  three 


and  a half  miles,  a rocky  ghaut  or  defile  commences,  and  continues 
an  easy  descent  passable  for  guns;  but,  being  most  of  it  bare  rock,  is 
rough  ; it  crosses  two  stony  nullahs,  at  the  bottom ; at  four  miles 
some  more  rising  ground  is  passed  from  the  nullah,  when  the  road  is 
good  again  along  the  Kuttajee  river  to  camp,  crossing  the  river  at  the 
junction. 


Dumba  Camp,  ten  miles  and  two  furlongs, — is  on  the  Dumba 


river,  which  had  good  pools  and  a small  stream  of  water  running. 


Forage  is  procurable  by  the  grass-cutters  in  considerable  quantities 


about  Dumba,  but  more  plentifully  a few  miles  before  reaching 
it ; the  road  is  in  general  good,  and  passes  Peepulwaree  river  and 
Mukam  at  six  and  a quarter  miles,  which  has  water  in  some  small 
wells  at  present  dug  in  its  bed,  and  a good  deal  of  short  grass  and 


thin  jungle. 

Camp  Kurrachee  to  the  lines  of  the  Grenadier  Regiment  by  the 
high  road,  seventeen  miles  and  one  and  a half  furlong — This  road  is  that 
generally  travelled,  and  is  longer  than  that  by  Dozan  about  one  mile, 
but  stated  to  be  much  better ; the  first  thirteen  miles  being  over  an 


extensive  level  plain,  in  most  parts  thin  jungle,  but,  a good  well  beaten 
track  ; at  nine  and  a half  miles  Reekee  Koree  and  two  huts  are  passed, 
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on  the  left,  but  the  well  is  small.  Amree  nullah,  at  present  containing 
pools  of  water  from  the  late  rain,  is  passed  at  ten  miles  ; at  thirteen 
miles  the  road  runs  through  some  rocky  ridges  and  uneven  hard 
ground,  passing  a pool  of  salt  water  at  thirteen  and  a half  miles  on  the 
left,  and  is  then  good  to  camp.  Kurrachee  town  two  miles.  Total  146 
miles  and  one  furlong. 

(Signed)  N.  Campbell,  Major, 
Acting  Quarter  Master  General  of  the  Army. 


Reconnaissance  of  the  Route  from  Tatta  to  Kurrachee,  January,  1839. 

The  distances  stated  were  those  given  by  the  perambulator.  The 
sketches  as  far  as  Gorah  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  that  place,  laid 
down  in  the  protracted  route  of  Lieut.  Maxfield,  but  were  afterwards 
filled  in  from  the  distances  by  perambulator,  and  by  a few  bearings 
taken  in  the  general  directions,  and  to  remarkable  objects  on  the  right 
or  left  of  the  road.  No  detailed  survey  was  attempted,  and  these  are 
merely  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  direction  of  each 
day’s  march. 


From  the  Hill  above  the  Camp  to  Googah. 

One  mile — A dry  nulla  with  deep  sides,  which  would  require  to  be 
cut  down.  The  road  to  this  descends  the  hill  by  a very  easy  slope 
covered  with  milk  bush.  The  road  is  stony,  and  winds  a good  deal 
among  the  bushes.  Several  baubul  trees  grow  about  the  nulla  or 
canal,  and  it  is  bordered  by  a few  bushes.  The  country,  after  crossing 
the  canal,  opens  out  into  a plain,  over  which  the  road  is  very  good. 

Two  miles  and  two  furlongs Enter  a tamarisk  jungle ; a very 

indifferent  field  of  wheat  on  the  right ; a flock  of  sheep  seen  grazing. 

Two  miles  and  six  furlongs. — Cross  a dry  canal.  A well  of  good 
water  with  a wheel  worked  by  bullocks,  the  water  is  not  very  plenti- 
ful, but  it  produces  a little  cultivation  ; steps  are  made  to  descend  into 
the  well,  and  considerable  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Some  bundles  of  jowaree  seen  near  the  road.  The  country  with  low 
jungle,  but  presenting  no  obstructions. 
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Four  miles  and  two  furlongs. — Bed  of  a river,  or  canal,  covered  with 
coarse  grass. 

Five  miles  and  six  furlongs. — Road  up  to  this  over  an  open  plain, 
but  now  passes  for  a short  distance  through  a low  jungle,  but  not 
thick  ; low  rocky  hills  immediately  on  the  left. 

Six  miles  and  six  furlongs — Enter  a low  jungle,  the  road  a little 
cut  up,  a village  about  one  and  a half  mile  to  the  right.  Country,  a 
plain  covered  with  low  jungle. 

Seven  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Road  a good  deal  cut  up  here,  and 
through  a low  tamarisk  jungle;  soil  sandy,  but  generally  hard. 

Seven  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — Pass  a small  canal,  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  the  road  then  runs  along  a kind  of  bund.  The  country 
is  covered  on  both  sides  to  a considerable  distance  with  coarse  grass. 
Herds  of  cattle  and  several  tattoos  seen  grazing. 

Eight  miles  and  one  furlong — Leave  the  bund  and  cross  a small 
canal.  The  road  along  the  bund  is  by  no  means  good.  Country 
here  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  divided  into  fields,  and  also  of 
being  marshy  in  wet  weather. 

Eight  miles  and  two  furlongs. — Pass  the  bed  of  a river,  the  banks 
to  the  right  very  steep,  bed  hard  at  present ; pools  of  water. 

Eight  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Village  of  Googah. 

Eight  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — A bund  across  the  river. 

The  village  of  Googah  is  of  rather  respectable  appearance,  and  may 
contain  about  200  houses.  The  water  is  obtained  from  pools  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  are  at  present  about  two  and  a half  feet  deep. 
The  river  at  the  bund  is  forty  paces  wide.  Above  the  bund,  there  is 
also  a pool,  and  wells  have  been  dug,  but  the  supply  by  this  means 
appears  by  no  means  plentiful.  The  water  is  drawn  in  several  places 
by  wheels,  from  wells  communicating  with  the  river.  A field  of  sugar 
cane  was  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  are  some  clumps 
of  fine  baubul  trees.  The  ground  about  the  village  is  covered  in  most 
places  with  a low  jungle,  especially  between  it  and  the  river.  The  site 
of  the  village  is  very  slightly  raised.  An  oil-mill  was  seen  at  work, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  camels  counted  in  the  vicinity.  No 
supplies  of  grain  were  procurable,  and  the  coarse  grass  is  the  only 
forage. 
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From  Googah  to  Garah,  commencing  at  the  Bund. 

One  furlong. — Cross  the  bed  of  a canal,  about  fifteen  paces  wide,  with 
very  steep  banks,  and  the  earth  heaped  up  on  the  sides,  making  it  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  There  is  also  a small  ditch,  and  the  whole 
would  require  a good  deal  of  work  to  render  the  road  passable  for  guns. 

Five  furlongs. — Road  good  over  a level  country,  partially  covered 
with  grass  and  jungle,  low  hills  about  a mile  to  the  left. 

Seven  furlongs. — A small  canal,  country  to  the  right  covered  with 
coarse  grass,  upon  which  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing.  On  the  left, 
a tamarisk  jungle,  but  by  no  means  thick. 

One  mile  and  one  furlong. — Jungle  for  a short  distance,  and  road 
somewhat  cut  up,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and  good  over  a level  plain, 
on  which  low  bushes  are  scattered.  Herds  of  camels,  principally 
females,  with  young  ones,  seen  grazing. 

Three  miles. — A canal  dry,  with  a little  grass  on  its  banks. 

Five  miles. — A dry  ditch.  Road  continues  hard  and  good. 

Five  miles  and  one  furlong. — A dry  ditch,  road  enters  a jungle, 
which  requires  clearing. 

Five  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Descend  into  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  a 
river,  along  which  the  road  runs  for  about  two  and  half  furlongs.  A 
branch  joins  from  the  left,  in  which  there  is  a pool  of  bad  water.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  about  twenty  paces  broad.  Banks  not  very  steep, 
but  a good  deal  broken  and  covered  with  jungle.  On  leaving  the 
bed  of  the  river,  the  road  runs  for  a mile  over  wreaths  of  fine  loose 
sand,  into  which  horses  sink  very  much,  and  which  would  be  almost, 
not  quite,  impassable  for  guns.  A few  bushes  are  scattered  upon  the 
surface. 

Seven  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — Road  enters  a jungle,  and  is 
pretty  good. 

Eight  miles A small  dry  canal,  road  hard  and  good.  Country 

continues  a plain,  covered  with  low  jungles. 

Eight  miles  and  one  furlong Descend  into  the  bed  of  a river,  the 

banks  are  covered  with  jungle,  which  does  not  however  extend  far. 

Eight  miles  and  five  furlongs. — A dry  canal,  road  a little  broken, 
but  in  general  hard  and  good. 
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Ten  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Dry  rocky  bed  of  a torrent  flowing 
from  some  low  hills,  on  the  right.  The  Garrah  creek  close  on  the  left, 
water  salt. 

Eleven  miles  and  three  furlongs. — Road  descends  into  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  and  runs  along  the  edge  about  three  furlongs  ; it  then  passes 
through  a rocky  opening,  and  approaches  the  village  of  Garrah.  The 
country  appears  quite  a desert,  sand  hills  crowned  with  low  jungle,  and 
no  appearance  of  cultivation.  During  the  whole  march  no  travellers  of 
any  kind  were  seen,  and  the  guide  apparently  left  the  road  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  took  a short  cut  across  the  country.  Two  wells  mentioned 
in  Captain  Maxfield’s  route  were  not  seen. 

Twelve  miles  and  eleven  furlongs. — Garrah  contains  about  300 
houses  and  fifteen  or  twenty  banyan’s  shops;  gram,  bajeree  and  wheat 
are  procurable,  and  also  forage  brought  from  Mulleer.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied from  wells  within  some  enclosures,  about  three  furlongs  to  the 
right  of  the  village,  but  is  by  no  means  good,  five  were  counted.  They 
are  about  six  feet  deep,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  have 
about  one  and  a quarter  feet  of  water,  consequently  could  only  be  suf- 
ficient for  a very  small  body  of  men ; no  other  water  could  be  found  in 
the  vicinity.  The  creek  is  navigated  by  small  boats ; it  is  nearly  dry 
at  low  water,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep  at  high  water 
spring  tides.  Large  boats  are  now  prohibited  sailing  from  Garrah. 
Kurrachee  may  be  reached  by  water  in  two  days.  The  gram  and 
wheat  sold  in  Garrah  is  said  to  be  brought  from  Sehwan,  it  is  in  itself 
utterly  destitute  of  all  supplies,  being  situated  in  a desert. 

From  Garrah  to  Peepree  River. 

One  mile — Dry  bed  of  a river,  road  hard  and  good,  but  winding 
among  hillocks  of  sand  covered  with  low  bushes,  some  low  hills  on 
the  right  near  the  road. 

Two  miles  and  four  furlongs — Road  up  to  this  very  good,  but 
is  here  a little  broken  ; country,  sand  hills  covered  with  low  bushes. 

Two  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — A slight  rise  in  the  country, 
which  is  covered  with  milk  bushes,  road  good. 

Three  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Bumbhora  on  the  left,  about  quarter 
of  a mile  distant.  Bumbhora  is  a low  hill  covered  with  milk  bushes,  and 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  coming  from  Garrah,  from  the  ground 
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on  that  side  being  itself  a little  raised  above  the  plain.  Its  appearance 
is  somewhat  of  this  description  ; road  good,  but  a little  stony  ; water 
is  said  to  be  procurable  at  Bumbhora. 

Three  miles,  and  five  furlongs.. — Milk  bush  ends  here. 

Four  miles  and  one  furlong. — Pass  some  low  hills  and  a little 
tamerisk  jungle,  open  sandy  plain  on  the  left,  road  excellent;  two 
ruins  on  the  plain  to  the  left. 

Five  miles  and  four  furlongs — Road  over  a firm  sandy  desert, 
jungle  on  the  right,  dry  bed  of  a river  in  which  water  is  said  to  be 
procurable  by  digging. 

Five  miles  and  five  furlongs.  — Pools  of  salt  water  on  the  right, 
road  along  the  edge  of  undulating  ground  covered  with  milk  bush. 

Six  miles. — Road  passes  over  some  undulating  ground  scattered  with 
milk  bush  and  tamarisk,  but  is  hard  and  good;  saltwater  pools  to 
the  right. 

Six  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Low  undulating,  hills  upon  right  of 
road,  and  a long  narrow  patch  of  swampy  looking  ground  on  the  left 
covered  with  long  grass;  road  good,  low  jungle  on  the  left. 

Nine  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Wattanjee  Landhee — The  road  up 
to  this  runs  along  what  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a sea  beach  ; 
the  country  to  the  left  being  an  open  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
covered  in  some  places  by  low  jungle,  and  on  the  right,  low  hills 
which  sink  down  abruptly  to  the  plain ; the  road  is  in  general  excel- 
lent, except  where  it  is  sandy  and  heavy,  across  what  resembles  the 
mouths  of  rivers;  of  these  there  are  four  or  five,  from  100  to  250 
yards  across.  Wattanjee  Landhee  is  situated  in  an  opening  of  this 
kind.  The  caravanserai  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  a well  of  good 
water,  ten  feet  deep  and  nine  in  diameter,  with  two  feet  of  water.  It 
is  drawn  by  a wheel,  and  there  is  a small  garden.  On  leaving 
Landhee,  the  road  crosses  some  heavy  sandy  ground,  but  is  afterwards 
very  good. 

Twelve  miles  and  one  furlong. — Garrah  creek  on  left  of  the  road  about 
eighty  yards  across,  with  apparently  deep  watei»,  is  very  winding  in  its 
course.  The  road  up  to  this  runs  across  two  bays,  the  hills  receding 
a little,  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  in  the  centre  of  each,  in  the  last  they 
became  regular  sand  cliffs.  The  road  is  excellent  in  the  first,  but  a 
little  cut  up  in  the  second.  The  low  hill,  Bhader  or  Shasher,  is  on  the 
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left,  and  composes  part  of  a low  range.  Road  now  leaves  the  low 
ground,  and  ascends  a gentle  slope,  but  is  hard  and  good. 

Twelve  miles  and  three  furlongs. — Cross  a dry  nulla,  road  sandy 
but  good,  over  an  undulating  country  covered  with  milk  bush,  and 
quite  a desert. 

Thirteen  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Cross  a dry  nulla  with  .broken 
banks,  country  as  before. 

Fourteen  miles  and  two  furlongs. — Sandy  bed  of  a river,  ground 
undulating,  road  pretty  good. 

Fourteen  miles,  and  five  furlongs — Peepree  river  and  ruined  cara- 
vanserai. The  river  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  wide,  banks  broken, 
rocky  bed  filled  with  sand,  three  wells  of  pretty  good  water,  largest 
eleven  feet  deep,  four  in  diameter,  with  thirteen  inches  of  water. 
The  soil  is  a stiff  sand.  The  other  wells  are  smaller,  one  is  quite 
dry ; six  cattle  and  four  buffaloes  seen  watering  here.  Country  a 
complete  desert,  with  scattered  milk  bushes.  No  travellers  of  any 
kind  seen  this  march,  but  the  road  is  well  defined  throughout ; a 
flock  of  goats  seen  near  Wattangee  Landhee. 


From  Peepree  River  to  Shurabee,  a village  in  the  Mulleer  district. 

Four  furlongs. — Road  very  much  cut  up;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peepree  river  deep  and  sandy,  country  desert,  and  scattered  with 
milk  bush. 

Seven  furlongs. — Small  open  plain  to  the  right,  country  to  the  left 
undulating,  and  covered  with  milk  bush,  road  hard  and  good. 

T wo  miles  and  three  furlongs. — Sandy  bed  of  a river  about  fifty  yards 
wide,  left' bank  much  broken  by  ravines  and  precipitous,  descent  very 
bad,  ascent  on  right  bank  easy:  road  up  to  this  good,  country  desert, 
scattered  with  milk  bush  and  low  thorns. 

Three  miles. — Sandy  bed  of  a river,  about  forty  yards  wide.  Banks 
precipitous,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  descent  on  left  bank  very 
bad.  A ravine  runs  on  the  right  bank,  for  about  a furlong  on  the 
immediate  right  of  the  road.  Country  desert,  undulating,  scattered 
with  milk  bush,  road  hard  and  generally  good. 

Five  miles  and  seven  furlongs — Sandy  bed  of  a river  about  thirty 
yards  wide,  banks  precipitous  and  broken  ; road  good  and  hard. 
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Six  miles  and  two  furlongs. — Dry  sandy  nulla,  four  yards  wide, 
banks  perpendicular,  about  four  feet  high. 

Six  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — Tombs  of  the  Jams  on  the  right, 
about  two  miles  distant. 

Seven  miles  and  one  furlong. — Road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
that  to  Hadjee  Oomer-ka-Landee,  and  lose  sight  of  the  long  extent  of 
flat  country,  which  is  seen  on  the  left  over  the  undulating  ground 
bounding  the  horizon  since  leaving  the  Peepree  river.  Country  desert, 
undulating,  and  scattered  with  milk  bush.  x 

Seven  miles  and  seven  furlongs — Descend  into  a vast  plain,  bounded 
by  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance.  Country  open  near,  but  a good 
deal  of  jungle  in  the  distance. 

Eight  miles. — Hadjhee  Oomur-ka-Landhee  about  a mile  to  the 
left. 

Eight  miles  and  four  furlongs. — A small  red  tomb  to  the  right. 

Eight  mile3  and  seven  furlongs. — Country  a good  deal  broken,  but 
road  hard  ; milk  bush  scattered  about  the  Mulleer  river.  About  150 
yards  to  the  right,  abundance  of  good  water  in  pools,  bed  in  other 
places  covered  with  grass,  banks  sloping,  covered  generally  with  high 
and  thick  tamarisk  jungle. 

Nine  miles  and  four  furlongs — River  turns  to  the  right,  road 
pretty  good,  but  in  places  sandy,  and  cut  up.  Country  an  undulating 
sandy  plain,  with  low  bushes  scattered  about  upon  it. 

Ten  miles  and  one  furlong. — Well  of  good  water  on  the  right,  about 
eight  feet  deep,  and  supply  pretty  good  ; some  little  cultivation,  open 
plain  to  right  with  jungle  in  the  distance.  Country  broken,  undulating, 
and  covered  with  milk  bush  to  the  left. 

Twelve  miles  and  four  furlongs. — A small  village,  with  an  indifferent 
well  on  the  right.  A little  grain  procurable,  but  no  forage. 

Thirteen  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — Village  of  Shurabee  about  half 
a mile  to  the  right  of  the  road,  with  a small  well.  Country  level,  cover- 
ed with  low  bushes  and  some  baubul  trees,  a scanty  herbage  of  coarse 
grass,  affording  pasturage  for  flocks  of  pretty  good  sheep.  Camels  also 
seen  grazing  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  itself  is  merely  a few  miser- 
able huts,  but  there  are  some  attempts  at  enclosures  about  it.  Grain 
is  procurable  in  small  quantities,  and  also  a little  forage.  A few  tra- 
vellers were  met  during  this  day’s  march. 
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From  Shurabee  to  Kurrachee. 

One  mile  and  one  furlong. — Jungle  pretty  thick,  road  sandy,  and 
cut  up  into  deep  ruts;  coarse  grass  among  the  jungle. 

Two  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Bed  of  Mulleer  river,  water  procur- 
able by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  bed  250  yards  wide,  deep 
and  sandy,  banks  sloping,  descent  on  left  bank  very  deep,  and  heavy. 
Road  runs  through  a thick  belt  of  jungle  on  the  right  bank. 

Three  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Bed  of  a river,  hard  and  sandy, 
banks  sloping  covered  with  jungle,  and  a good  deal  cut  up. 

Four  miles. — Bed  of  a river  with  low  banks,  jungle  opens 

Four  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Bed  of  a river  about  300  yards  wide, 
of  deep  sand,  banks  easy,  and  sloping.  Country  becomes  more  open 
and  undulating  ; road  hard  and  good. 

Five  miles  and  five  furlongs. — A precipitous  bank  on  the  immediate  . 
right  of  the  road,  for  about  a mile;  road  hard  and  good. 

Seven  miles  and  one  furlong — Road  enters  upon  Kurrachee  plain, 
after  passing  over  a range  of  rising  ground,  with  steep  hills  ; but  of  no 
very  great  elevation.  Road  hard  and  good ; some  tombs  upon  the 
left.  Kurrachee,  Mumora  fort,  and  the  rocky  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  come  into  sight  at  this  point. 

Nine  miles  and  one  furlong. — Fuqueer’s  tank  near  the  town  of  Kur- 
rachee, road  over  a level  plain,  hard  and  good.  No  cultivation  seen  dur- 
ing this  march,  and  no  travellers.  Kurrachee  is  a large  town,  stated  to 
contain  about  14,000  inhabitants,  (Lieut.  Carless’  report,)  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a mud  wall,  with  towers,  which  is,  however,  now  in 
ruins.  A few  old  guns  are  still  visible.  The  suburbs  are  extensive, 
water  by  no  means  very  abundant.  The  Fuqueer’s  tank  is  nearly 
dry,  and  the  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  procured  from  wells 
dug  in  the  bed  of  the  Lyaree  river.  These  are  in  general  about  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  and  appear  to  be  temporary,  but  one  was  observed 
built  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  there  are  others  near  the 
banks,  for  the  use  of  the  gardens,  which  appear  to  be  pretty  well 
kept  up  ; no  cattle  were  seen  near  the  town,  and  it  is  said  that  few 
or  no  horses  are  kept;  grain  is  pretty  abundant,  brought  from  Upper 
Sinde ; but  at  present  very  dear.  Forage  is  extremely  scarce,  and 
dear.  The  general  communication  appears  to  be  by  camels  direct 
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to  Hydrabad.  Mumora  fort,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
is  about  five  miles  distant,  in  a straight  line,  and  a long  detour  is 
necessary  to  reach  it  by  land.  The  usual  garrison  of  Kurrachee  is 
stated  to  be  from  100  to  200  men.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  now  suffering  from  two  years’  want  of  rain,  which  has 
converted  it  into  little  better  than  a desert.  In  general,  the  country 
about  Kurrachee  and  in  the  Mulleer  district  abounds  in  water  and 
fine  grass.  Mumora  fort  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  town. 

Kurrachee  to  Ghor-ka-I.andhee. 

Two  miles  and  two  furlongs. — Begins  to  ascend  a gentle  slope  to  the 
ridge  of  elevated  ground,  tombs  on  the  immediate  right. 

Two  miles  and  four  furlongs. — A steep  rocky  hill  on  right. 

Two  miles  and  seven  furlongs. — A steep  rocky  hill  on  left,  road 
pretty  good,  but  stony. 

Three  miles  and  three  furlongs. — Some  deep  heavy  sand,  road  then 
becomes  pretty  good,  country  level,  scattered  with  bushes. 

Three  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Pass  what  appears  to  be  the  bed  of 
a river,  banks  very  low. 

Four  miles  and  one  furlong — River  about  150  yards  wide.  Pools  of 
salt  water,  a foot  deep,  banks  easy  and  sloping,  bed  hard,  road  before 
laid  among  low  hillocks. 

Four  miles  and  three  furlongs — Road  still  bad,  among  low  hillocks, 
bed  of  a river  about  150  yards  wide. 

Four  miles  and  five  furlongs. — Bed  of  a river  about  120  yards  broad, 
of  deep  heavy  sand,  left  bank  broken,  and  precipitous,  road  still  bad. 

Five  miles  and  one  furlong. — Mulleer  river  two  furlongs  broad,  bed 
deep  and  sandy,  banks  easy,  scattered  with  jungle. 

Six  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Pass  through  some  jungle,  road 
heavy  and  bad,  among  small  hillocks. 

Eight  miles. — Road  becomes  good. 

Nine  miles  and  four  furlongs. — Ghor-ka-Landhee,  country  during 
this  march  a plain,  after  leaving  the  ridge  of  elevated  ground  quite  bar- 
ren, and  scattered  with  a little  jungle.  There  is  a small  well  of  very 
indifferent  water  near  the  Landhee.  The  country  here  is  covered 
with  low  bushes,  and  a little  coarse  grass  is  seen,  but  no  appearance 
of  cultivation. 
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Ghor-ka-  Landhee  to  the  Peepree  River. 

Two  miles  and  six  furlongs — Open  plain  on  both  sides,  of  consider- 
able extent. 

Five  miles,  and  four  furlongs. — Hadjee  Oomur-ka-Landhee.  A well 
about  sixty  feet  deep,  cut  through  sandstone,  with  a sloping  descent, 
and  steps  into  it,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  and  a half  of  green 
looking  water. 

Seven  miles. — Enter  the  other  road.  The  road  is  in  general  good,  but 
in  some  few  places,  sandy  and  heavy.  The  country  is  level,  scatter- 
ed with  milk  bush,  quite  desert,  and  no  appearance  of  cultivation. 

Thirteen  miles  and  five  furlongs — Peepree  river,  and  ruins  of 
Landhee. 

I 

General  Report. 

The  general  direction  of  Karrachee  from  Tatta,  is  about  W.  ^ N., 
and  the  distance  fifty-eight  and  half  miles,  nearly,  by  the  perambu- 
lator, from  the  top  of  the  hill  above  camp  to  the  Fuqueer’s  tank, 
at  the  former  place.  The  road  itself  presents  no  obstructions  which 
could  not  be  easily  removed,  except  being  in  several  places  deep  and 
heavy  from  sand. 

The  country,  with  the  exception  of  that  about  Googah,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mulleer  river,  is  at  present  little  better  than  a perfect 
desert;  at  these  places  there  is  the  appearance  of  a little  cultivation. 

The  scarcity  of  water  is  so  great  at  present,  that  this  route  is  im- 
passable for  troops,  except  in  small  detachments  of  from  100  to  200 
men.  There  is  a good  supply  at  the  Mulleer  river,  and  at  Googah, 
351  miles  distant  from  each  other ; but  at  the  Peepree  river  and 
Garah,  it  is  both  very  scarce  and  bad.  Kurrachee  itself  is  by  no 
means  particularly  well  supplied,  and  additional  wells  would  be  re- 
quired, were  any  force  to  be  stationed  there. 

Grain  is  procurable,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  at  Garah,  and  of 
course  at  Kurrachee  ; but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  depend  upon  that  place, 
even  for  any  in  considerable  supply. 

Dry  forage  is  procurable  in  small  quantity  at  Garah  and  Kur- 
rachee; but  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  even  a small  body  of 

cavalry ; what  may  be  procured  from  villages  near  the  road  is  altoge- 
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ther  insignificant.  About  the  Mulleer  river  and  at  Googah,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  coarse  grass  might  be  procured  by  grass-cutters. 

Fuel  appears  to  be  abundant. 

Several  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  seen  near  the  road ; camels 
are  abundant. 

To  render  the  route  practicable  at  present,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
dig  wells  at  the  Peepree  river  and  Garah,  and  even  then  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  supply  can  be  procured  till  the  experiment  is  tried 
on  a pretty  extensive  scale  ; water  is  certainly  procurable  by  digging 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  depth  of  from 
five  to  ten  feet.  The  Mulleer  river  near  Kurrachee  is  the  only  point 
where  water  was  seen  within  two  feet  of  the  surface. 

Landhee  also  appears  a favourable  place  for  wells,  but  does  not  give 
marches  of  such  convenient  length,  as  the  Peepree  River  and  Garah. 
Should  a supply  be  abundant  at  these  places,  the  marches  would  be 

Miles.  Furlongs. 


Kurrachee  to  Mulleer  River,..  .. 

14 

1 

„ Peepree  ditto,  .... 

8 

7 

„ Garah  ditto, 

14 

5 

„ Googah  ditto,  .... 

12 

0 

„ Camp  ditto,  

8 

7 

Total, 

58 

4 

In  considering  the  communication  between  Tatta  and  Kurrachee, 
the  Garah  creek  should  certainly  not  be  overlooked,  as  although  very 
winding,  it  affords  carriage  by  water  to  within  twenty  miles  of  camp. 
Boats  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  candies  are  said  to  be  able  to  go  as  far 
as  Garah,  and  the  water  at  Bumbhora  to  be  sufficiently  deep  for  ves- 
sels of  much  greater  burden.  At  this  last  place,  are  the  remains  of 
wells  filled  up,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  found  to  be 
an  eligible  situation  for  depots  of  provisions,  &c.  should  this  route  be- 
come of  importance.  The  investigation  of  this  point,  however,  can  be 
satisfactorily  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  only. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  at  present  suf- 
fering from  a want  of  rain  for  two  years.  Without  being  acquainted 
with  the  actual  change  produced  by  a favourable  season,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  exactly,  in  what  degree  the  communication  would  be  facili- 
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tated  with  regard  to  supplies,  or  impeded  by  the  rivers,  canals,  or 
standing  pools ; many  of  the  former,  from  the  state  of  their  banks, 
appear  to  be,  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  the  channels  of  rapid  tor- 
rents ; and  the  country  in  several  places  has  the  appearance  of  being 
under  water,  or  very  swampy,  during  some  time  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  with  regard  to  the 
want  of  rain  under  which  this  route  is  at  present  seen,  may  be  added 
the  evident  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  put 
the  supplies  which  the  country  does  afford,  at  the  disposal  of  any  part 
of  the  British  Army. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Peat,  Captain, 

Bombay  Engineers. 


Report  on  the  Road  from  Stride,  from  Subzul  to  Shikarpoor.  By 

Mr.  Nock. 

1.  Surwaee,  the  last  stage  in  Bhawal  Khan’s  country,  is  a small 
village,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Nawab  Moosa  Khan,  direction  N.  E. 
80°,  distance  eight  miles  from  Subzul-kote,  and  the  road  leads  through 
slight  jungle,  a nulla  about  half  way  with  a wooden  bridge,  and  a 
village,  the  frontier  of  Sinde. 

2.  Subzul-kote  is  a pretty  large  place,  having  a good  bazar,  and 
many  wells,  out  of  the  town,  of  good  water ; to  the  North,  is  the 
dund  or  lake,  which  is  fast  drying  up  ; the  spot  chosen  for  the  encamping 
place,  is  among  some  ground  broken  by  the  plough,  S.  E.  of  the  town, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells,  and  a small  jungle,  which  can  soon 
be  cleared. 

3.  Oobowrah  is  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Subzul,  due  W.; 
the  encamping  ground  lies  N.  E.  and  S.  E.,  the  same  spot  where  the 
Shah  encamped  on  his  way  to  Shikarpoor.  There  are  three  good  wells 
about  the  vicinity,  known  by  a date  tree  near  the  lake,  and  one  of 
them  undergoing  repairs  ; on  the  other  side,  in  a grove  of  large  tamarisk 
trees,  another  well,  and  in  a plantation,  marked  by  a few  plum  trees, 
(Bor,)  one  well  independent  of  the  wells  in  the  village,  and  the  nulla 
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over  which  the  pucka  bridge  is  built,  which  is  going  to  decay,  contains 
water  all  the  year  round,  and  teems  with  fish.  The  road  to  be 
traversed  is  inundated  ground  when  the  overflow  of  the  river  Indus 
takes  place;  at  present  dry,  and  considered  a good  road,  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  jungle.  Oobowrah,  distance  from  Subzul,  is 
about  thirteen  miles. 

4.  From  Oobowrah,  next  stage  is  Bagoodra.  The  road  on  the  first 
onset,  is  over  bogs  of  mud  and  water,  and  over  a nulla  with  a wooden 
bridge;  the  jungle  runs  from  here  about  a mile  distant,  after  which 
a good  road  until  about  half  mile  near  the  village  of  Mammadpoor; 
before  reaching  this,  you  pass  a lake  and  the  villages  of  Rajunpoor  and 
Sooee  to  the  left,  distance  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  road, 
and  Tig  one  mile,  also  a garden  and  well.  Leaving  Mammadpoor  you 
meet  the  small  village  of  Koraeen  and  the  Muswaee  drain  running  on  to 
Meerpoor,  and  on  reaching  Bagoodra  a nulla  is  crossed  ; distance  from 
Oobowrah  thirteen  miles.  The  encamping  ground  is  on  the  South  of 
the  village,  having  the  command  of  five  good  wells  of  water:  here  the 
Shah  once  encamped. 

5.  Surhad  is  about  nine  miles  distance  from  Bagoodra,  and  after 
leaving  a jungle  runs  for  about,  then  a good  space  for  about  one  mile 
until  Tutta  Malna,  after  which  a slight  jungle  until  reaching  the 
drain,  when  a pretty  thick  one  commences  to  near  the  village.  A well 
and  a few  habitations  of  shepherds,  with  the  village  of  Janpoor,  is  seen 
to  the  right.  A good  encamping  ground,  with  more  than  nine  wells  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Shah  Shooja  encamped  here. 

6.  Gotkee  from  Surhad  is  about  nine  miles,  a pretty  good  road 
almost  all  the  way  ; about  the  midway,  is  a canal  thirty  feet  broad, 
but  no  great  obstacle,  and  perfectly  dry ; there  are  also  two  small 
drains  to  be  passed  before  reaching  Gotkee. 

7-  From  Gotkee  to  the  next  stage  is  Dadoola,  distance  about 
thirteen  miles,  direction  S.  W.  76°,  passing  three  villages,  Bammoowala, 
Bhisttee  and  Malloodee;  all  the  way  a slight  jungle,  which  can  soon 
be  cleared  with  a little  trouble.  The  encamping  ground  is  on  the  North 
side  of  the  village,  having  the  use  of  three  wells  on  the  lands.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  well  peopled,  and  cultivation  is  getting  on 
prosperously  ; passing  Bhelar  is  a drain,  which  should  be  avoided.  By 
trending  on  the  East  side,  the  road  is  much  freer  from  jungle,  direction 
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S.  W.  64°;  this  village  is  situated  on  the  dund,  and  deep  water, 
which  runs  on  to  Azeezpoor  and  Hoosein  Belee.  The  encamping  ground 
had  better  be  on  the  bank  of  the  dund,  which  is  about  ten,  twelve, 
and  fourteen  feet  high ; the  road  leads  on  the  bank,  and  over  jungle, 
and  in  one  place  over  a cotton  field  on  to  Azeezpoor,  which  is  also 
near  the  river,  but  the  ferry  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Azeez- 
poor-ka-Pattan,  is  at  the  village  of  Hoosein  Belee.  Azeezpoor  from 
Chooga  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

9.  The  next  halting  place  is  Hoosein  Belee,  at  the  ferry.  After 
crossing  a deserted  dund,  completely  dry  at  the  road,  and  some  small 
jungle,  there  are  two  streams  at  the  present  ferry  ; one,  the  dund, 
about  150  feet  broad,  with  two,  three  and  four  feet  water,  the  last  is 
an  extensive  one ; two  boats  ply  here,  one  on  each  stream,  and  people 
jand  on  the  Bet,  or  island,  having  to  go  about  one  and  a half  mile,  when 
they  again  embark  and  land  on  the  other  side.  The  two  ferries  made 
here  are  a matter  of  choice  of  the  boatmen  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  plying  to  a long  distance ; for  there  is  a good  ferry  higher 
up  where  the  army  should  cross. 

10.  The  Indus  on  the  western  bank  contains  water  twelve,  sixteen, 
and  eighteen  feet,  and  at  the  centre  stream  more  than  thirty  and  forty 
feet  deep,  with  a strong  running  current.  Near  the  Bet  (an  island,) 
ten,  twelve  and  eight  feet  water,  and  on  the  East  bank  four,  six  and 
eight  feet  water.  There  are  two  villages  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river,  named  Syud  Amee  Mohamed  and  Phoolooda  Ghat,  cross- 
ing the  ferry.  The  place  of  encampment  pitched  on  is  at  the  village  of 
Ghat  Awril,  about  a mile  from  the  river,  and  in  a fine  plain  ; the  river 
water  is  used  here,  and  there  is  but  one  small  temporary  well. 

11.  From  Ghat  Awril,  taking  a direction  N.  W.  80°,  about  a mile  on 
the  road,  is  the  small  village  of  Mota  Mar,  and  then  about  half  a mile 
further  is  a good  drain,  over  which  is  a temporary  bridge,  all  shelter- 
ed ; horsemen  are  obliged  to  keep  to  the  left,  and  pass  the  drain,  taking 
the  same  direction  ; and  leaving  Rubban  and  Eajmut  to  the  left,  the 
latter  a comfortable  village,  you  pass  a small  jungle  on  to  Koriee, 
where  is  the  encamping  ground  of  the  army  on  the  south  of  the  village  ; 
the  difficulty  here  to  be  experienced  is  from  the  well  water,  which  is 
not  good. 
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12.  Leaving  Kaee,  the  direction  varies  to  N.  W.  60°,  distance  from 
Ghat  Awril  to  this  place  is  little  more  than  twelve  miles.  Shikarpoor 
is  the  next  stage,  before  coming  to  which  you  pass  through  a good 
path,  road  on  both  sides  free  from  jungle,  and  after  reaching  Lubauna, 
you  pass  the  Sinde  canal.  Lubauna  is  a village  under  Meer  Aly 
Moorad,  and  to  appearance  the  inhabitants  are  in  a comfortable  way  ; 
patches  of  cultivation  mark  the  road  on  to  Shikarpoor.  Distance 
from  Kaee  nearly  twelve  miles. 

(Signed)  J.  Nock. 

(True  Copy,) 

(Signed)  Akex.  Burns, 

Envoy  to  Kelat. 


Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

(Friday  Evening,  13th  January,  1843. ^ 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening  the 
13th  January,  the  Hon’ble  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members  of  the  Society  : — 
The  Rev.  Charles  Irvine,  St.  Xavier’s  College.  Proposed  by  the  Hon’ble 
Sir  H.  Seton,  seconded  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Baird  Smith,  Bengal  Engineers.  Proposed  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq, 
seconded  by  Lieut.  A.  Broome,  B.  A. 

Baboo  Cossinath  Bhose.  Proposed  by  Dewan  Ram  Comul  Sen,  seconded 
by  Baboo  Prossono  Comar  Tagore. 

Joseph  St.  Pourcain,  Esq.  Chandernagore.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Wise,  second- 
ed by  the  Acting  Secretary. 

Library. 

The  following  list  of  Books,  presented  and  purchased,  was  read  : — 

Books  received  for  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  Meeting  of  the  13<A 

January,  1843. 

The  Calcutta  Literary  Gleaner,  for  January  1843.  Vol,  I,  Nos.  9 and  1 1,  from  the 
Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  for  January  1843.  New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  No.  37,  from 
the  Editor. 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  2d  Series.  Bombay,  November  1842.  Vol.  HI,  No. 
11,  from  the  Editor. 

Journal  des  Savants,  Juillet  1842.  Paris. 
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Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  London,  September  1842.  No.  62. 
Purchased. 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science, 
3d  Series.  Vol.  21,  No.  136,  August,  1842. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  London,  1841.  Vol.  L11I,  Part  2d. 
Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1840-41.  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  Nos.  72 
to  76. 

Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Birds.  London,  1842,  Part  31.  Purchased. 

Chinese  secret  Tried  Society  of  the  Tien-ti-Hi-uh,  by  Lieut.  Newbold  and  Major  Ge- 
neral Wilson.  Presented. 

Stevenson’s  Translation  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Samadeva.  London,  1842. 

Iben  Khallikan’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Bn.  Mac- 
Gluckin  de  Slane.  Paris,  1842.  Vol.  I.  from  the  Author. 

Archseologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquities.  London,  1842.  Vol. 
XXIX.  from  the  Archaeological  Society. 

Meteorological  Kegister  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  month 
of  November  1842,  from  Government. 

Read  the  following  letters  from  Government. 

No.  1184. 

To  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

General  Department. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  the  previous  correspondence  respecting  the  proposed 
publication  of  Dr.  Cantor’s  Chusan  Report  in  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Hon’ble  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  transmit  to  you  for  the 
purpose  therein  mentioned,  copy  of  a further  letter  from  Dr.  Cantor,  dated  the  10th  of 
October  last,  together  with  the  Manuscript  which  accompanied  it,  entitled,  “ Some 
account  of  the  Botanical  Collections  made  by  Dr.  Cantor  during  his  service  in  China,” 
drawn  up  by  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Griffith. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant. 

H.  V.  Bayley, 

Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
Fort  William,  the  14 th  December,  1842. 

To  G.  A.  Bushby,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  Manuscript,  entitled,  “Some 
account  of  the  Botanical  Collection  made  by  Dr.  Cantor,  during  his  service  in  China,” 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  Griffith,  who  on  receiving  a series  of  duplicates  of  the  botanical 
collections  formed  for  Government  during  my  service  in  China,  promised  to  undertake 
the  task  now  performed. 

2.  As  the  contents  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  Manuscript  are  illustrative  of  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Animals,  collected  at  Chusan,  which  I had  the  honor  to  draw  up 
by  order  of  the  Right  Hon’ble  the  late  Governor  General,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  both  should  be  published  in  conjunction. 
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3.  As  you  have  been  pleased  to  present  my  Manuscript  to  theAsiatic  Society,  I have 
the  honor  to  solicit  that  you  will  favor  me  by  presenting  Mr.  Griffith’s  Manuscript 
to  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  a view,  that  it  may  appear  in  the  same  volume  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Researches,  in  which  my  Manuscript  is  to  be  printed. 

4.  Mr.  Griffith  has  offered  to  correct  the  press  when  he  shall  have  arrived  in 
Calcutta. 

5.  Finally,  I beg  to  apologize  for  the  unavoidable  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  transmission  of  the  accompanying  Manuscript. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  Cantor, 

P.  W.  Island,  the  lOt/i  October,  1842.  Assistant  Presy.  Surgeon. 

(True  Copy.)  H.  V.  Bayi.ey, 

Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Ordered — That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Government, 
and  that  the  MSS.  be  published  in  the  Transactions. 


No.  317  of  1842. 

From  G.  A.  Bushby,  Esq.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India , to  H. 
Torrens,  Esq,  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  Fort  William,  the  7th  Decem- 
ber, 1842. 

Political  Department. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  His  Honor  the  President  in  Council  to  forward  to  you  for 
submission  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  accompanying  Fac  Simile  of  an  Ancient  Inscrip- 
tion recently  discovered  in  Aden,  by  work  people  employed  in  excavating  a new  road, 
together  with  transcript  of  a letter  from  the  Political  Agent  at  Aden  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Bombay  Government,  forwarding  the  same,  with  his  observations. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Fort  William,  the  7th  December,  1842.  G.  A.  Bushby, 

Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


Ordered — That  the  letters  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  that  Captain 
Haynes’  letter  with  a lithograph  of  the  Inscription  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  early  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Read  extracts  from  private  letters  of  Major  Troyer  to  Mr.  Torrens  and 
to  Baboo  Ram  Comul  Sen,  enquiring  as  to  the  transcription  of  the  Vedas 
for  the  French  Government.  The  Hon’ble  the  President  stated  that  this 
had  been  a private  account  between  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep  and  the 
French  Government,  and  that  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Guizot  from  office, 
the  allowance  of  1500  francs  annually  had  been  stopped ; that  the  accounts 
had  been  duly  rendered ; and  that  there  was  even  a small  balance  due.  Upon 
enquiry  of  Kamalakanta  Pundit,  who  had  conducted  the  Benares  corres- 
pondence, he  stated,  that  about  “seven  anas”  7-16ths  were  copied  and 
sent,  and  that  the  remainder  9-16ths  could  be  obtained  whenever  cash 
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arrangements  were  duly  made.*  The  Acting  Secretary  was  requested  to 
communicate  officially  with  Major  Troyer,  on  the  subject  of  his  letter, 
after  making  due  enquiries. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  T.  S.  Stopford,  Esq.  accompanying  the 
handsome  Donation  to  which  it  refers,  and  for  which  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted,  for  his  polite  attention  in  supplying  this  blank  in 
the  Museum. 

Chandpore,  Diamond  Harbour  Road,  2nd  January,  1843. 

Mv  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Higginson  tells  me,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  is  in  want  of  a 
good  specimen  of  a Wild  Boar. 

By  the  bearers  I send  one  1 killed  yesterday,  than  which  I have  seldom  seen  a liner. 
He  was  a famous  one  too,  having  been  hunted  last  year  several  times  by  the  “ Tent 
Club,”  without  success,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  villages  about  this  place. 

If  it  could  be  stuffed,  it  would  be  better  than  a skeleton,  and  ticket  it,  “ Presented 
to  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum  in  behalf  of  the  “Tent  Club,”  and  killed  by 
J.  S.  Stopford,  2nd  January,  1843.”  I remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  Stopford. 

The  following  list  of  articles  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lieut.  W.  S. 
Sherwill,  G6th  Regt.  N.  I.  Revenue  Survey,  Gya,  was  read.  They  will 
be  found  referred  to  more  particularly  in  the  Zoological  Curator’s  report. 


List  of  Specimens  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum.  By  Lieutenant 
Walter  S.  Sherwill. 

One  Horn  of  South  African  black  Rhinoceros.  K.  Afrieanus. 

One  ditto,  polished. 

One  pair  of  Homs  of  Male  Hartebeest.  Damalis  Canna. 

One  pair  of  Horns  of  Male  Bontibok.  Gazella  Pygarga. 

One  Skull  of  Ethiopian  Hog,  Sus  Larvatus,  from  Port  Natal,  South  Africa. 

One  lower  Jaw  of  Hippopotamus. 

One  pair  of  Horns  of  Koee  Rhiebok,  Redunca  Villosa. 

Two  Tusks  from  lower  Jaw  of  Hippopotamus,  (S.  Afrieanus.) 

One  strip  of  Hide  from  Hippopotamus,  of  which  are  manufactured  the  Cape  “ Sam- 
boks,”  or  Whips. 

Two  Tusks  of  Hippopotamus,  (lower  jaw.) 

Two  lower  projecting  circular  Tusks  or  Rooters  of  the  same  animal  and  individual; 
killed  at  Port  Natal.  * 

One  Skull  of  Hyrax,  or  Rock  Rabbit,  from  the  summit  of  the  Spitzkopf  Mountain,  the 
highest  peak  in  S.  Africa,  height  10,250  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  seen  to  the  south 
at  the  distance  of  126  miles. 

Two  Wooden  Spoons  of  Hoolu  manufactory.  Tribe  of  Kang  Moselekatse. 

One  Horn  of  Springbok,  Gazella  Euchore. 


* Major  Troyer’s  letters  also  stated,  that  the  Soeiete  Asiatique  had  not  yet  received  the  4th  Vol. 
of  the  Mahabarata  thohgli  dispatched  long  ago. 
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Two  odd  Horns  of  Blesbok,  Damalis  Canna. 

One  single  Horn  of  a Cow  Eland  or  Impoofoo,  Damalis  Oreas.  Bull  stands  six  feet 
six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder. 

Six  Poisoned  Arrows  of  Bushman  manufacture,  made  of  reeds,  tipped  with  bone  from 
the  Ostrich  thigh  bone,  inserted  in  a piece  of  strong  wood,  and  bound  with  the  dorsal 
sinew  of  the  Springbok  Antelope.  The  poison  is  composed  of  a species  of  red  slime  or 
moss,  called  by  the  Dutch  “ klip  gift,”  or  “rock  poison.”  It  is  common  to  all  water- 
falls and  damp  spots  in  the  snowy  mountains  in  South  Africa;  this  ingredient  mixed 
with  the  poison  from  the  poison-fangs  of  the  Cobra-de-Capello  and  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a bulb  named  by  the  Dutch  “ telp,”  resembling  a crocus  with  a blue  flower, 
forms  a mass  which  is  smeared  on  the  shaft  and  bound  with  sinew.  The  effects  of  this 
poison  are  sudden,  and  very  fatal. 

Three  Tails  of  Cameleopards,  C.  Australis. 

6th  November,  1842. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  for  this  handsome 
Donation,  of  which  many  of  the  objects  excited  great  admiration,  and  are 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  Museum. 

Read  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Lieut.  Baird  Smith,  referring 
to  his  former  enquiry  as  noticed  in  the  Proceedings  of  (See  November  or 
December  Proceedings.) 

Camp  Delhi,  11<A  December,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  forward- 
ing to  me  the  extract  from  the  Papers,  relative  to  the  Earthquake  of  the  11th  ultimo, 
and  those  in  Persian  &c.  relative  to  Earthquakes  in  general.  Both  are  most  accept- 
able, and  you  will  oblige  me  by  thanking  Mr.  Torrens  in  my  name  for  the  latter. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Zill  Zillee  Namah,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Calcutta  native  savans  who  doubt  of  this,  because  not  themselves 
aware  of  it,  have  fallen  into  the  not  unusual  error  of  reducing  the  information  of  others 
to  the  standard  of  their  own  ignorance.  Dr.  Falconer  has  repeatedly  seen  and  examin- 
ed it  during  his  travels  in  Cashmeer,  and  by  a note  just  received  I learn,  that  although 
a copy  of  it  cannot  be  procured  in  Delhi,  many  of  the  learned  natives  there  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  work.  I fear,  however,  that  it  is  from  Cashmeer  only  that  it  is  to  be 
procured,  and  I have  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Clerk  in  procuring  it  thence. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  Baird  Smith. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Curator  in  the  Zoological  Depart- 
ment : — 

Asiatic  Society’s  Museum,  13M  December,  1842. 

Sir, — I beg  to  represent  to  you  the  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  not  longer  de- 
laying to  supply  cases  for  our  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  stuffed  Mammalia. 

Of  the  many  specimens  that  are  now  risking  the  consequences  of  exposure,  I find 
that  two  have  already  suffered  from  insect  ravages.  Fortunately,  these  chance  not  to 
be  of  value  (further  than  as  regards  the  time  expended  on  the  preparation  of  them), 
being  merely  a Jackal  and  a common  Fox;  but  the  same  injury  might  have  happen- 
ed to  species  which  are  not  so  easily  replaced,  and  which  are  still  liable  to  be  thus 
attacked  and  ruined.  * 
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It  is  moreover  injurious  to  such  of  our  specimens  as  are  under  cover,  to  crowd  them 
one  upon  another,  as  I have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  do,  to  bring  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  within  the  protection  of  the  two  small  glazed  cases  which  alone  can  now  be 
allotted  to  them ; and  the  proper  display  of  our  collection  of  Mammalia  to  visitors  is 
altogether  impracticable  under  existing  circumstances. 

I may  also  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  is  evidently  felt  as  discouraging  by  our 
taxidermists,  that  the  specimens  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  so  much  pains  in 
getting  up,  should  be  suffered  to  receive  injury  for  want  of  the  needful  protection  of 
glazed  cases. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  the  admeasurements  were  taken  for  two  large  cases, 
such  as  would  amply  supply  our  present  wants,  to  be  placed  outside  the  Society’s 
meeting-room,  and  opposite  each  branch  of  the  staircase  ; but  I have  understood  that 
the  order  for  these  has  been,  for  the  present,  countermanded ; and  in  the  mean  while  it 
devolves  on  me  to  remind  you  that  the  perishable  specimens  intended  to  fill  them  are 
in  constant  jeopardy,  certain  of  them  having  already  suffered  injury  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  Yours  obediently, 

Ed.  Blyth. 

Ordered — That  the  estimate  be  prepared,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Papers  for  approval. 

Read  note  from  R.  C.  Gatfield,  Esq.  presenting  Bows  and  Arrows  used 
by  the  Hill  people  about  Rajmahl,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
ordered. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Jas.  Dearden,  Serampore,  for  whose  curious  Dona- 
tion the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, — If  the  enclosed  Nestor  Bag,*  which  I found  on  a tree  in  the  Garden  of  the  late 
Dr.  Carey,  at  Serampore,  be  deemed  by  you  worthy  of  preservation,  1 beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  it  for  deposition  among  the  Society’s  collection  of  curiosities.  It  contained 
at  the  time  of  finding,  two  or  three  solitary,  common  red  Ants,  (these  I imagine, 
were  not  the  framers)  and  was  disposed  between  two  unfaded  leaves  which  were  firmly 
united  round  the  edges  by  some  adhesive  matter,  and  so  compressed,  that  they  expanded 
at  the  centre,  taking  the  form  of  a mango  fruit  stone.  The  opening  was  at  the  tips 
of  the  leaves.  During  the  last  six  years,  I have  never  observed  any  change  in  it. 

I remain,  Sir, 

Serampore,  2Sth  December,  1842.  Yours  obediently, 

Jas.  Deap.den. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Major  Boileau,  of  the  Magnetic  Ob- 
servatory, Simla : — 

Simla,  8 th  December,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  of  sending,  through  my  brother,  two  more  Sets 
of  Tables,  one  a transformation  of  Mr.  Oltmann’s  Barometrical  Tables,  which  will  be 
very  useful,  in  enabling  the  labourers  in  this  department  of  Physics  to  reduce  all  these 

Note.— This  Nest  was  probably  the  production  of  a silk  weaving  spider,  but  nothing  farther  could 
be  ascertained.— Ed. 
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observations  by  one  common  method ; and,  secondly,  a very  convenient  and  portable 
set  of  Refraction  Tables,  which  I have  extended  and  enlarged  from  those  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1838.  Portable  Tables  of  this  kind  are  still  much 
wanted,  and  as  Mr.  Baily  has  given  these  (on  a small  scale  and  before  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Ivory’s  second  paper,  which  introduces  certain  corrections  in  the  former  num- 
bers,) they  may  be  looked  upon  as  filling  up  another  desideratum  for  the  Travelling 
Observer’s  library.  I remain, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Boileau. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  these  valuable  fruits  of 
Major  Boileau’s  labours,  and  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  for  publication. 

Read  a translation  of  ten  Sanscrit  Slokas,  composed  by  Kamalakanta 
Pundit,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Gates  of  Somnatb. 

Read  the  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  for 
the  month  of  December. 

Report  of  the  Curator  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  for  the  month  of  December. 

Museum  of  Economic  Geology. — The  following  letter  from  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Board  of  Control  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Private  Secretary,  from  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General.  It  is  in  reply  to  the  circulars  of  this  depart- 
ment addressed  to  the  Board  by  our  Secretary. 

Camp  Korna,  November  30 th,  1842. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  to  transmit  the  accompanying  letter. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  faithfully, 

H.  M.  Durand,  Lieut.  Private  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

India  Board,  16 th  September,  1842. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  July  last,  forwarding  a Prospectus  of  a Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  which  has  been  established  at  Calcutta,  in  connection  with  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Board  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  may  result 
from  the  researches  of  this  Society,  not  only  to  the  Scientific,  but  also  to  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial  portions  of  the  community,  and  I am  desired  to  assure  you,  that 
it  will  give  them  much  pleasure  to  favor  the  attainment  of  the  objects  which  it  has 
in  view.  I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  B.  Baring. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  we  have  recovered,  through  the  agency  of  Major 
Manson,  Political  Agent  with  Bajee  Rao  at  Bithour,  four  cases  of  Minerals  and 
Geological  specimens,  shells,  models  of  crystals,  &c.  and  one  Chemical  Balance  with  a 
Nicolson’s  Gravimeter,  and  a small  box  of  blowpipe  tests,  &c.  These,  as  I learned  from 
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Captain  Herbert's  Journal,  had  been  made  over  to  his  survey  from  Captain  Danger- 
field’s,  and  it  at  last  occurred  to  me  to  address  Major  Manson  in  my  search  after  them. 
A part,  it  appears,  were  sent  down  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  but  the  remainder  have  now 
reached  us.  The  specimens  are  in  a sad  state  of  confusion,  but  I recognise  several  re- 
ferred to  in  Captain  Herbert’s  Journals,  and  there  are  many  which  will  either  fill  up 
blanks,  or  be  very  illustrative  and  useful  in  our  collections.  The  apparatus  also  is  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  but  can  be  repaired,  and  will  all  be  of  service  in  the  laboratory. 

Lieut.  Yule,  of  the  Engineers,  Executive  Officer  at  Chirra  Punjee,  has  at  my  re- 
quest obliged  us  with  four  bags  of  the  Fire  Clay  of  that  locality,  to  which  I propose 
giving  a trial  in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  of  the  laboratory  ; a specimen  is  upon 
the  table.  Mr.  Mornay,  Civil  Engineer,  from  whom  we  purchased  the  Minerals  noted 
below,  has  presented  us  with  a small,  but  highly  interesting  and  instructive  set  of  fifteen 
specimens  from  the  Coal  field  of  Burdwan,  consisting  of  the  coal,  porphyry,  dykes  in 
contact  with  the  coal,  and  petrifactions. — I may  notice  amongst  these  last,  a splendid 
specimen  of  the  top  of  a tree  Fern,  No.  15,  which  is  now  on  the  table,  and  No.  4,  an 
instance  of  coal  altered  to  mineral  charcoal,  by  the  agency  of  a dyke  of  trachyte.  This 
is  not  uncommon,  but  we  had  no  Indian  specimens  of  it  hitherto. 

I have  also  to  report  from  this  department  a first  dispatch  of  specimens  to  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Court  of  Directors  through  the  Government  of  India,  consisting  of  a part  of 
Captain  Tremenheere’s  Tin  Ores  and  Matrix  from  Kahun,  Porcelain  and  Fire  Clays, 
Ores  of  Manganese  and  Antimony  and  Iron,  in  all  21  specimens.* 

Mineralogical  and  Geological. — Mr  J.  Pontet,  Deputy  Collector  of  Bhaugulpore, 
has  sent  us  a box  of  various  specimens,  principally  geological,  but  his  list  of  localities 
has  not  yet  been  received.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  promise  us  further  supplies, 
and  as  he  is  known  to  be  a most  active  searcher  amongst  the  Coal  fields  of  that  district, 
we  shall  doubtless  profit  greatly  by  his  kind  assistance. 

From  the  Rajmahl  District. — From  C.  P.  Gatefield,  Esq.  we  have  also  a small  col- 
lection of  Geological  specimens,  carving  from  Peer  Pointee,  and  some  stone  Cannon 
Balls  from  near  the  'l’elleaghurry  Pass,  which  he  describes  as  follows : “ These  Can- 
non Balls  were  dug  up  about  a mile  from  the  Telliagurry  Pass,  there  are  5 or  6 Can- 
nons at  this  Pass  still,  and  the  balls  fit  these  guns  ; they  must  have  been  in  use  during 
the  Mogul  Government.  Telliagurry  is  situated  between  Calgong  and  Sicery.” 

Having  been  authorized  by  the  Committee  of  Papers  to  endeavour  to  purchase  from 
Mr.  Mornay’s  Collection  such  part  as  would  be  useful  to  us,  I have  done  so  to  the 
extent  allowed,  and  the  Minerals  are  now  upon  the  table,  to  the  number  of  90 
Specimens  for  120  Rs.  Amongst  these,  I may  notice  the  specimens  of  Gold  Ores  from 
Brazil,  as  they  occur  in  the  various  rocks,  or  with  minerals,  which  are  especially  in- 
structive for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  The  seven  specimens  of  Diamonds 
of  various  Crystallisations,  Octohedrite  from  the  Gold  Clay,  and  from  Mexico,  are  re- 
markable ; as  are  also  the  specimens  of  Russian  Platina  and  Platina  Sand,  and  many  of 
the  minerals,  which  are  rare,  or  valuable,  on  account  of  their  crystallisations. 


* The  suggestion  of  Captain  Trcmenheere,  that  the  Museum  should  acknowledge  its  contributions 
by  an  engraved  letter,  in  the  style  of  those  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  having  been 
approved  of  by  the  Society,  I have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit,  for  inspection,  some  letters  prepared 
from  our  own  steel  plate,  with  a lithographed  form  added  below  it. 
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As  the  hour  was  late,  and  much  business  yet  before  the  Society,  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Roer,  the  Librarian,  was  postponed  to  the  next 
Meeting. 

A note  from  Dr.  T.  A.  Wise,  B.  M.  S.  was  read,  stating,  that  as  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  Europe  via  Egypt,  he  should  be  happy  to  be  the 
bearer  of  any  books  or  other  articles  which  the  Society  might  desire  to 
present  to  Mahommed  Ali  Pasha.  It  was  ordered  that  a list  of  the  Arabic 
works  printed  by  the  Society  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon’ble  the  President 
for  him  to  direct  what  might  be  most  acceptable. 

The  Hon’ble  the  President  referring  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  would 
sustain  by  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  talented  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Torrens,  in  that  office,  desired  the  following  letter  to  be  read  : — 

H.  Piddington,  Esq. 

Joint  Curator  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Sir, — 1 beg  urgently  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  relieve  me,  pend- 
ing the  ulterior  arrangements  to  be  determined  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  current 
duties  of  the  Secretariat  Office. 

There  is  I beg  to  state  no  duty  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  collation  of 
certain  MSS.  of  the  “ Tareekh-i-Nadiree,”  (now  under  preparation  for  the  Press,) 
which  requires  a degree  of  attention,  which  you  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  give. 

I beg  that  you  will  state  to  the  Hon’ble  the  President,  that  this  work  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  that  I will  carefully  go  through  the  MSS.  before  laying  it  before  him. 

The  financial  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  will  of  course  rest  with  me,  until  I am 
formally  relieved  from  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I trust  that  you  may  not  find  it  impossible  to  accede  to  my 
request,  in  which  case  I shall  beg  you  to  lay  before  the  Hon’ble  the  President  the 
accompanying  letter  of  resignation.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

H.  Torrens. 

To  the  Hon’ble  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 

President  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Hon’ble  Sir, 

Having  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  duties  of  the  Secretariat  Office 
of  our  Society  for  about  three  years,  I now  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
them,  principally  by  reason  of  their  being  now  too  heavy  to  enable  me  to  perform 
them  with  benefit  to  the  Society. 

You  are  aware  that  other  causes  of  a public  nature  operate  to  confirm  me  in  this 
step. 

During  the  period  of  my  holding  office,  I have  addressed  nd  Annual  Report  to  the 
Society  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  several  branches  of  science  in  which  its 
Members,  and  the  scientific  public  of  India,  are  interested.  I was  diffident  upon  the 
point  of  ranking  myself,  in  a published  report,  among  those  whose  real  attainments  give 
them  a personal  right  to  review  and  discuss  the  proceedings  of  the  philosopher,  the 
antiquary,  and  the  naturalist. 
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I need  not  revert  to  the  period  when  sudden  illness  ueprived  the  Society  of  the  in- 
valuable services  of  your  esteemed  and  lamented  brother,  James  Prinsep,  as  that 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  Society  were  more  deeply  affected  to  their  detriment, 
than  had  perhaps  ever  before  been  the  case. 

He  was  taken  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his  literary  and  scientific  researches, 
without  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  his  successor  the  means  of  arranging  what  was  left 
necessarily  in  confusion  by  his  sudden  prostration,  throughout  all  the  departments 
of  science  and  details. 

Professor  O’Shaughnessy,  who  undertook  the  duties  of  Secretary,  though  harassed 
by  unceasing  labour,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture  room,  was  aided  in  the 
Oriental  Department  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  than  whom  none  could  be  more  capable 
for  such  duty.  He  too  was,  however,  as  heavily  charged  with  public  work,  as  was  the 
Professor. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  these  gentlemen,  and  more  specially  of  our  late  President, 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  that  I consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Secretary. 

Since  that  time,  the  Society  has  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  two 
gentlemen  as  Curators  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  H.  Piddington  and  Mr.  Blyth,  and  of 
those  of  Dr.  Roer,  as  Librarian.  J 

Whatever  has  been  done,  has  been  effected  through  their  agency.  1 refer  you,  Sir, 
to  their  reports,  to  the  present  state  of  our  Museum  and  our  Library,  in  proof  of  the 
good  fortune  upon  which  the  Society  may  congratulate  itself,  in  that  their  effectual 
services  were  able  to  supply  deficiencies  in  another  quarter. 

To  Mr.  Piddington,  I owe  a personal  debt  of  gratitude  for  much  gratuitous  labour, 
by  which  he  has  either  relieved  or  assisted  me,  when  public  duty  or  personal  in- 
competency rendered  me  unequal  to  the  calls  which  were  made  on  my  time,  or  my 
qualifications  for  the  post  I held. 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  I have  conducted  the  publication,  called  the  “ Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society”  on  the  same  understanding,  as  did  James  Prinsep;  viz.  at  my  personal 
risk,  though  supported  by  the  Society  in  the  matter  of  subscription  at  a certain  rate 
for  each  copy  furnished  to  a Member.  I propose  to  complete  the  twelve  numbers  due 
for  the  current  year,  and  then  to  give  up  the  Editorship.  Whether  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent that  the  Society  should  make  the  Journal  its  own,  will  be  a question,  Sir,  for  your 
future  consideration. 

In  the  important  matter  of  our  finances,  the  Society  have  I trust  been  fully  satisfied, 
that  in  spite  of  a most  liberal  expenditure,  our  assets  have  accumulated. 

I must,  however,  request  that  you  will  name  a Committee  to  audit  my  accounts, 
and  give  me  a final  acquittal  of  responsibility. 

1 now,  Sir,  resign  to  you  my  appointment  as  Honorary  Secretary,  the  duties  where- 
of have  been  temporarily  assumed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Piddington,  at  my  urgent 
request,  pending  ulterior  arrangements;  and  in  so  doing,  1 have  to  thank  you,  Sir,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Society  for  the  support  I have  received,  while  I at  the  same  time 
apologise  for  no  few  errors,  and  many  omissions,  which  the  nature  of  my  public 
onerous  and  responsible  duties,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  other  circumstances  render- 
ed it  most  difficult  for  me  to  avoid  making.  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

H.  Torrens. 
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P.  S. — In  emendation  of  iny  proposal  to  have  the  accounts  audited  by  a special 
Committee,  I beg  to  submit  them  herewith  for  general  inspection. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  passed  on  the  motion 
of  the  Honourable  the  President,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Peter  Grant. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Torrens’  services  to  the  Society,  a 
subscription  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  an  appropriate 
Testimonial. 

That  an  Inkstand  appears  the  fittest  Testimonial  to  select. 

Resolved — That  the  accounts  received  from  the  Secretary  be  approved  and  passed. 

Resolved — That  the  Society  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Torrens  with  extreme 
regret,  and  offer  him  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society, 
during  his  conduct  of  the  important  and  various  duties  of  the  Secretary’s  office. 

Resolved — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  the  Society  would  not  be  warranted 
in  recommending  to  the  office  of  Secretary  any  person,  howsoever  qualified  by  scientific 
attainments  and  business  habits,  who  could  not  also  superintend  the  Oriental  De- 
partment, and  the  publications  for  which  funds  are  furnished  to  the  Society  by 
Government. 

That  as  no  person  has  offered  himself  competent  to  superintend  both  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  and  Persian  works  now  in  the  press,  and  proposed  for  publication,  that 
a temporary  arrangement  be  made  until  such  a competent  person  can  be  found. 

Resolved — That  Mr.  Piddington  be  requested  to  continue  to  conduct  the  duties 
pending  the  vacancy  of  the  office. 

Resolved — That  the  Society  conduct  on  its  own  part  the  Journal,  from  the  date  when 
it  may  be  given  up  by  Mr.  Torrens. 

Mr.  Piddington  signified  his  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  readiness 
to  give  every  assistance  to  the  Society  in  the  conduct  of  the  Secretariat  duties. 
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